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Typewriting Students are working toward one ultimate goal —the best po- 
sition obtainable. Employers give preference to applicants showing 
material evidence of ability——“Underwood Awards Mean Better Posi- 
tions.” § Underwood Expert Typing Tests and Awards inspire stu- 
dents to put forth greater efforts, and with “The Machine of 
Champions” materially aid Teachers in developing better typists. 

§ Write for booklet describing the Underwood Awards Plan. 
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A Lawyer’s Use of Shorthand 


The Practice of Shorthand as a Personal Accomplishment Advocated by a Busy 
New Yorker—Attorney, Accountant and Public Speaker, in an 





EN - THIRTY 
A. M. precisely, 
the hour of the ap- 


pointment, saw us in the 
office of Harold Dudley 
Greeley, attorney-at-law 
in New York City 
Mr. Greeley is a m« 

thodical, painstaking and 
exact sort of person, 
with a clear mind and a 
keen appreciation of the 
relative importance of 
things. His profession is 
the stern practice of th« 
law, and he brings to it 
a mental equipment abl 
to absorb and compre 
hend a vast amount of 
detail and select from 
it the vital factors. He 


is a member of the 
Bar Association of the 
City of New York, 
various other profes 


sional groups, and, odd 
ly enough for a lawyer, 
the New York State Society of Certified Public 
Accountants. His training in accountancy was 
an outgrowth of his first law position after 
his admission to the Bar in 1903. 

In the course of his work he was brought 
into contact with accountants and their work 
and his interest in accountancy was so aroused 
that in order to learn something of it h« 





Interview with A. A. Bowle 


—————— 





Harold Dudley Greeley 


employ ot 
account 


entered the 
one of the big 
ing firms with which he 
remained for two years 
before returning to the 
practice of the law. Ac- 


ounting engagements, 
however, began to come 
in, and before long he 


found himself practising 


accounting instead of 


law and he became a 
New York ( r A 
From 1908 to 1911 he 
lectured in the N. Y. | 


School of Commerce on 
accounting and 
taxation. Later he be 
came connected with the 
Walton School of Com 
merce, having charge of 
its New York resident 
school, and he was vice 
president of the Walton 
School when he resigned 
some years ago to re- 
sume the practice of the 
law in New York City. He is now, and for 
the past eight years has been, the lecturer on 
estate accounting and taxation in Columbia 
University. 

During his high school days, Mr. Greeley 
studied Munson shorthand in a business col 
lege at night, but when he entered law school 
a curious circumstance led him away from the 


estate 
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pot hooks and into a script system without 


position but still employing shading. One of . 


his professors was a German who offered Mr. 
Greeley unlimited access to his law notes pro- 
vided he could read them—they were written 
in a German system of shorthand! He ac- 
cepted the challenge, became sufficiently pro- 
ficient to read the law notes and then began 
himself to write that system. But what shall 
it profit a man to write a system which no 
one else can read? After parting with the 
German professor, he never met another per- 
son who wrote that system and very few who 
had ever heard of it. In 1914 he met Mr. 
Gregg at Lake Placid and he learned of a 
system which bettered his German one in at 
least two particulars: it eliminated shading 
and it was being used the country over. So 
he studied Gregg shorthand and became one 
of its most enthusiastic supporters. It was 
with a view to finding out how he made use 
of this art in his calling as a lawyer that we 
sought an interview with him. 


The first answer to our question was the 
presentation of a diary. “All lawyers keep 
diaries,” he said, “but few kcep them in short- 
hand.” We closely examined the neatly written 
shorthand in this diary of Mr. Greeley’s. The 
events of the day—talks with clients, discus- 
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that trouble begins,” he assured us from hi 
own experience. The accompanying cut, a: 
extract from his notes for a public address 
will show you that Mr. Greeley sticks to hi 
doctrine of “Manual” shorthand. 

Continuing, he said: 

“About every second day, the diary is handed 
to my secretary, who transcribes the item 
recorded, typing each one on its proper pag: 
in the loose-leaf law register under the cap- 
tion of the case, client, or proceeding to which 
it relates. For instance, if Mr. Jones tele 
phones relative to his will, that would be re 
corded and the register would show that th: 
call was made by him, and not by me. Such 
details are often very important, and when 
notes are made immediately as things happen, 
many misunderstandings are avoided. 

“At times it is mecessary to read a grea! 
number of decisions in the law reports and 
to take therefrom extracts which bear upon a 
case under consideration,” Mr. Greeley con- 
tinued, “and it is my policy to make such 
extracts in shorthand. The result is much 
more rapid and accurate work than would be 
possible with laborious longhand writing. Yes, 
shorthand is a wonderful timesaver. I writ 
my notes in shorthand and have one of th 
stenographers transcribe them.” 
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With the rough and ready method of solution seemingly suggested by Mr. Hale, I cannot bring 
myself to agree. Of course, I have seen many rough and ready settlements, but invariably this 


method has been proposed by the party to the controversy who would benefit from it. 
see such a proposal from a party when his opponent could profit by it. 


I have yet to 
Under those circumstances 


only a solution as scientifically exact as possible will satisfy the man who otherwise would scorn 


such a solution. 


sions with other lawyers, court proceedings, 
service of papers, telephone conversations, 
messages received and messages sent, all such 
facts which are most important in the prac- 
tice of the law were recorded in shorthand 
symbols. We did not need to ask Mr. Greeley 
to decipher any of them for us. 

His shorthand was “Manual” shorthand, he 
informed us, and so it was. “Anyone who 
knows the system can read it no matter by 
whom it is written, and it is only when ste- 
nographers start devising systems all! their own 


A specimen from Mr. Greeley’s Diary 


Another use to which Mr. Greeley puts his 
shorthand is in framing questions for wit 
nesses. In important examinations, a pre 
liminary study will determine the exact form 
that many of the questions are to take. Having 
these questions for witnesses in convenient 
shorthand form and readable before typing, is 
indeed a material aid. 

With shorthand more widely taught, many 
more lawyers may eventually have shorthand 


“as an asset as soon as they hang out their 


“shingles.” (Continued on page 149) 
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The Law of Success 
Frem Mr. Ford's page in the “Dearborn Independent” 
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Business Letter Contest 


S250 In Cash Prizes 


HE stenographer is in a peculiarly ad- 
vantageous position so far as obtaining 
copies of model business letters is con- 
cerned, and the Gregg Writer has perfected 
a plan through which our readers may market 
this ability and incidentally contribute to the 
training of the young people who are stenog- 
raphers in the making. 

A few years ago a number of business men 
were asked to analyze their letters, and to 
furnish a copy of the letter which each con- 
sidered the best letter he had ever used. The 
result was a splendid collection of letters from 
which some valuable lessons were drawn. But 
the stenographer has the advantage of the busi 
ness man in this letter selection, because of a 
varied experience, a detached viewpoint, and 
the opportunity to see how different dictators 
handle similar matters in the same business. 


“Real” Letters Wanted 


The Gregg Writer will distribute $250.00 in 
addition to a number of books as prizes for 
the best sets of ten 
actual business letters. 

The letters may 
‘“‘edited,’’ if desired. 
Proper names, trade 
names, and figures may 
be altered if necessary, 
but we want real letters 
—letters actually used 
by business men, not 
modeled according to the 
antiquated forms found 
in the ordinary dictation 
textbooks. In no case are 
letters to be copied from 
books or magazines. 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 
Fourth Prize 
Next 30 Prizes 


Book 


Instructions for Preparing the Papers 


Typewrite your name, address, and the kind of 
business you are in at the top of a sheet of paper 
Arrange the first letter on this sheet of paper 
the best advantage. Follow the same arrangement 
and heading with the nine other letters selected 
on the same kind of business. 
Make a cover sheet containing the following in 
formation: The type of business covered by the 
letters, your name, your full address, the date— 
for instance: 

Real Estate Letters 

John O. Smith 
891 Fourth Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

December 1, 1928. 
Fasten this cover sheet and the ten letters together 
and mail them to us. 
Be sure that the package is sent flat, not rolled 
or folded. 


be PRIZES 


Cash—Total $250 


Books—Total Value $30 


Ten Prizes of Gregg Shorthand Diction- 
ary, DeLuxe Edition 
Ten Prizes of Gregg Shorthand Phrase 


6. You may prepare as many sets of letters on as 
many different types of business as you desire, 
but it will probably pay you to select the business 
with which you are most familiar and concentrate 


on that 
Types of Business 
Letters from any type of business will bx 
acceptable. We want as varied a collection as 
possible. The following list may prove sug 
gestive, but we would have no contestant with 
hold a good collection of letters because th« 
kind of business may seem unusual. That very 
iact may give the letters special value. 
Cloth 
Electrical 
Machinery 
(Commission 
Physicians and Sur 
geons 
Contracting and Engi 
neering 
Produce and Provision 


Banking 
Insurance 

Legal 

Publishing 
Railroad 

Real Estate 

Dry Goods 
Groceries 

Stocks and Bonds 
Automobile 
Manufacturing 
Hardware Iron and Steel 
| Service 


Lumber 
Drugs 


Furniture Civi 
Length of Letters 


The letters in each 
collection should be va- 
ried as to length. The 
length of the letters will 
of necessity depend to 
some extent on the sub 
ject matter and the type 
of business. It is sug 
gested, however, that 
contributors try to se 
cure several short letters 
—from forty to one 
hundred words—several 
from one hundred to two hundred words, and 
two or three long letters of from two hundred 
to four hundred words in length 


cash 
cash 
in cash 
in cash 
in cash 


Types of Letters 


In addition to securing variety in the length 
of the letters, it is desirable to have variety 
in the phases of the business covered. In our 
own business, for instance, among the types of 
letters written by the correspondents in our 
offices are those acknowledging orders and 
remittances, adjusting complaints, or placing 
orders, collection letters, and sales letters on 
our different books. We write letters to dif 
ferent types of people, to book dealers, school 
proprietors, secretaries of Boards of Education, 
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stenographers, and teachers. An ideal collec- 
tion of letters, then, covering our business, 
would take into account these different phases 
of our business and the different classes of 
correspondents. 


General Suggestions 


Give some thought to the general subject 
of business letters. If a letter impresses you 
favorably when you are taking dictation, make 
an extra carbon copy of it when transcribing. 
Save these letters for several weeks. Then 
wo over them carefully and apply the principle 
of elirnination. Select what you consider the 
ten best and copy them carefully in your most 
finished style. Try to make the completed 
collection represent your ideas of the best in 
business letters from the standpoint of con- 
tent, form, style, “punch,” and general effec- 
tiveness. Especial care should be taken to 
select letters with an interesting content. 


The Competition Open to Everyone 


We would not leave the impression, however 
that the collection of prize business letters 
need be limited to stenographers. Many 
teachers have already made such collections 
from the copies of letters furnished to them 
by former students, by business men, or have 
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gleaned them from their own practical experi 
ence in office work. Teachers who do not al 
ready have such collections may easily obtain 
the letters from local business men. 

Students with initiative will have no dif 
ficulty in devising means of making such col 
lections. Their friends and relatives who work 
in offices in different capacities will gladl) 
contribute. Business men who are approache:! 
on the subject will encourage prospective ste 
nographers who.thus indicate their desire to 
get in touch with actual business conditions. 

The prizes are substantial and the general 
training to be gained from making these 
collections is most valuable. 


Closing Date 


This contest closes January 15, 1929. Th« 
names of the winning contestants will be pub 
lished in the April Gregg Writer. 


Mailing Instructions 


All collections of letters and communica 
tions in regard to this contest should be ad 
dressed 


Eprtor, Bustness Letrer Contest 
Tue Greco Writer, 

16 West 47 Street, 

New York, N. Y 





HE mellow year is hasting to its close ; 
The little birds have almost sung 
their last ; 
Their small 
dreary blast, 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early 
snows; 
The patient beauty of the scentless rose 
Oft with the morn’s hoar crystal quaintly glassed 
Hangs a pale mourner for the summer past 
\nd makes a little summer where it grows. 
In the chill sunbeam of the faint, brief day. 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine; 
The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks confine, 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged, scant array, 
Wrap their old limbs with somber ivy-twine. 


notes twitter in the 
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Jhe ‘ PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by C. WARREN KEAN 
High School of Commerce, New York City 


Think Shorthand 








OST beginners in the study of short- 

hand, and many who are not begin 

ners, look upon the study as a manual 
subject—the training of the hand to execute 
outlines quickly and rapidly. While this is 
important, it is not the most essential factor 
in the study of shorthand. During the learning 
period, the mental training is most important. 
The mind plays as important a part in the 
acquiring of shorthand skill as the hand, for 
you cannot write an outline until you have first 
thought out the outline—made a mental pic- 
ture of it. 


Hand Follows the Head 


It is impossible for you to write shorthand 
faster than you can think shorthand. Some 
pupils say they cannot get the dictation because 
they cannot write fast enough. The real reason 
is they cannot think fast enough. The trouble 
is with the head, not with the hand. Take care 
of the head and the hand will take care of 
itself. 

As a little experiment, I find that I can, 
without special effort, write fifty two-letter 
words, thirty-three three-letter words, twenty- 
nine four-letter words, a short paragraph of 
twenty-eight words, seventy-six wordsign out- 
lines—each in a minute. Most of the two- 
letter words written contain more strokes than 
the average shorthand outline. Therefore, you 
see—if I am thoroughly familiar with my 
forms, the hand is the least of my worries! 


How Get Familiar 


Too many pupils look at outlines without 
seeing anything. They do not see what prin- 
ciple is illustrated. They do not analyze the 
outline. They do not look at it intently enough 
to get a good mental impression. Their prac- 
tice work is done in a perfunctory mechanical 
way, with insufficient attention given to pro- 
portion and style and facility of execution. 


They somehow get the idea that the teache: 
is going to “learn” them shorthand, and all 
they have to do is to practise, practise, practise 
What a mistake! Mr. Willard B. Bottonx 
says 
There is no royal road to accurate shorthand writing 


at high speed. It means hard, dogged persistence, in 
tense application, and continual practice 


and Mr. Bottome knows what he is talking 
about. He is absolutely right. So get busy 


Read Shorthand 


Did you ever stop to think that reading 
shorthand would contribute something toward 
your writing ability? By reading the short 
hand plates in the Gregg Writer, the letter 
and articles in Speed Siudies, the other in 
teresting articles in book form, you are seeing 
the common outlines many, many times and 
are thereby becoming familiar with them 


Trace Your Outlines 


In class, when pupils are reciting, reading 
back dictated matter, don’t sit listlessly by 
awaiting your turn to recite. Employ the time 
tracing your outlines, making corrections, cre 
ating phrases overlooked when you took the 
dictation, improving your style. In this way 
you are getting double practice, getting a little 
deeper mental impression of the outline, getting 
a little more facility in writing, for there is 
less mental effort required. 


Take An Inventory of Y ourself 


You have been studying shorthand for about 
two months. It might be well to stop just a 
moment and give yourself a little personal 
shorthand examination. Now that the novelty 
of the new experience has worn off somewhat, 
is your interest in the subject just as keen: 
is your enthusiasm just as great; are you as 
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painstaking with your work; is your prepara- 
tion just as thorough; are you making a con- 
scientious effort; are you making progress? 
If the test shows “positive,” I congratulate 
you; if it shows “negative,” you need to have 
your case diagnosed and a remedy prescribed. 
Feel free to consult your shorthand doctor. 
The dose may be somewhat bitter, but, if it 
effects a cure, you will feel much better. 

Perhaps you are slumping into slovenly 
habits—using poor writing materials, making 
characters of poor proportions, letting your 
writing style grow careless and poor. It may 
be that you are trying to master the subject 
without understanding the principles. It is 
possible that you are not giving sufficient time 
to preparation; you may be unwilling to put 
forth the effort required to produce the best 
results. 

How do you rank in your class? Are you 
in the upper third, the middle third, or the 
lower third? If your work is not satisfactory, 
put the blame where it belongs even if it em- 
barrasses you. 


Know Your Manual 


It is just as important for you to know your 
Manual as it is for a good Latin student to 
know his Grammar. A knowledge of your 
theory is just as essential to you in the writing 
and transcription of your shorthand notes as 
a knowledge of Latin grammar is to the stu- 
dent who would translate with ease his Latin 
prose. 

You should be familiar with the general topic 
of each lesson in the text; also the main points 
under each topic. This will make you so fa- 
miliar with the text that you can quickly recall 
the principles and make their application; for 
instance : 

Lesson 1.—Consonants—k, g, r, |, m, m, t, d, h. 
Vowel sounds—4d, @, 4, ¢ @, 2. 
Rules for joining—Inside curves, outside angles, 
straight lines forward back of the first curve. 
Lesson 2.—Consonants—>?, b, f, v, sh, ch, j. 
Joining for fr and fi. 
The circle may assume the form of a loop. 
Between oblique curves and straight lines circles 
outside. 
Position of the outline—First consonant on the 
line of writing. 
Lesson 3.—The o-hook. 
Vowel sounds—G dw, 6. 
Position of the o-hook before n, m, r, /. 
Lesson 4.—The oo-hook. 
Vowel sounds—w#, 08, 50. 
Position of the oo-hook after n, m, k, g 
The expression of w, y, a-h, a-w, wh, ye, ya. 


and so on with the remaining lessons. 

You should be able to recognize readily the 
principles illustrated by such words as moon, 
sale, throw, choose, case, stay, safe, loan, rank, 
early, gase, totally, fashion, etc. 

You should be able to recall most of the 
wordsigns given in each lesson; know, for in- 
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stance, in what lesson will you find call, find, 

reply, look, give, use, time, all, your, etc. 
When you have forgotten an outline, you 

should know to what lesson to turn to find it. 


Lesson Thirteen 
Joined Prefixes 


HIS is an easy lesson, for some of the pre- 

fixes have been learned in Lesson Five. It 
is important that you think of these prefixes as 
joined prefixes, so as not to confuse them with 
the prefixes of succeeding lessons. However, 
two of them are disjoined when immediately 
followed by a vowel, for the sake of legibility. 


Com-Con 


You will observe that when the prefix com 
or con is followed by a vowel, r, or I, it is 
represented by km or kn, respectively; other- 
wise, in writing such words as comma, comedy, 
comrad, and Conroy, the prefix would be ob- 
scure. 


Un 


You will also observe that the prefix for 
un is expressed by n before consonants and 
before wordsigns and abbreviated words be 
ginning with a vowel, as in unanswered, un 
accustomed, unusual, uneducated, unworthy, 
unused, unofficial, etc.; but it is expressed by 
un before negative words; before n, and in 
words written in full beginning with a vowel, 
such as unknown, unnecessary, unearned, un 
hurt, etc. When followed by m, as in un 
marred, unmailed, unmarried, the jog must be 
used. Also observe that before ¢ and d the 
prefix un is usually joined with an angle in 
stead of the blend. 


Sub 


In order not to obscure the prefix sub, the s 
is written contrary to the rule of joining before 
r, l, the hook vowels, sh, ch, and j, as in 
subrent, sublease, subordinate, subway, and 
subjoin, and is disjoined before a vowel. 

Remember that sup is a modification of sub 
and is expressed by s, as in subpoena. 


For 


Notice that, for the sake of legibility, the f 
for the prefix for is joined with an angle be- 
fore r and I, and is disjoined before a vowel. 


Page 94 


This is one of the most important pages in 
the Manual and should be thoroughly learned. 
Don’t forget to learn all the derivatives of 
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these words. Page 65 is another important 
page. Do you remember all the outlines? 
Better review. 


Lesson Fourteen 
Disjoined Prefixes—The TR Principle 


HIS is a rather difficult lesson until you 
get the “hang” of it. However, if you will 
study it intelligently, analyzing your longhand 
words, you will soon have a clear understand- 
ing of it. You will observe that by writing 
the prefix above the line you can express even 
more of the word than you did in Lesson 
Thirteen. 
Try to get the prefixes in mind in some 
orderly arrangement. There are twenty-four 
—just two dozen. Let's arrange them like this : 


BASED ON Lesson THIRTEEN 


extra excla 
alter 
ultra 


ostra 


constra ex 
restra al 
distra ul 
instra ox 


contra 
retra 
detra 
intra 


PREFIXES—ARRANGED IN PAtrs 


patri petri 
centra electri 
abstra obstru 


NEw 


liter 
metri 
nutra 


later 
matri 
nitra 

In preparing this lesson, I suggest that you 
write the longhand word, boxing in or under- 
scoring the part of the word to be expressed 
by the disjoiaed prefix, following this with the 
shorthand outline written four or five times. 
This will bring the prefix more forcibly to your 
attention and you can easily see what part the 
vowel plays in the prefix. 


Ct-Words—Page 100 


Notice that in order to avoid three discon- 
nected strokes in expressing the past tense of 
words ending in ct we are permitted to join 
the ted stroke. This applies not only to the 
words of this lesson, but to all ct-words; for 
instance, acted, effected, selected, affected, etc. 
The same principle holds true, and for the same 
reason, in expressing er and or and ive in such 
words. 


Lesson Fifteen 
More Disjoined Prefixes 


HERE are seventeen disjoined prefixes in 
this lesson. Get them in mind by some 
orderly arrangement as suggested under Les- 
son Thirteen. Arrange them in five columns— 
say, five in a row: 
decli 


under 
short 


recli 
over 
super-re 


anta incli 
magna multi 
post seli 


Susp 


aggra 
hydra 
para 
trate 
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Continue the boxing-in idea in this lessor 
also, as suggested in discussing Lesson Four 
teen. 


Super and Self 


The prefixes for super and self give the most 
difficulty. However, you should experience no 
trouble if you know your theory, for in ex- 
pressing self, remember, you use the back- 
ward-s as you would in writing self in full; 
and in super you use the forward-s as you 
would before an oo-hook if you wrote that form 
in full. 

Post 


Remember that when post is followed by a 
downstroke, the downstroke cuts the line of 
writing. If written on the line it might b« 
mistaken for another word. 


Past Tense and Dirivatives 


The past tense of words expressed by a pre 
fixal form—entered, altered, centered, for in- 
stance—is expressed by a d written on the 
line of writing. Get in mind the derivatives 
of these words, such as shortly, shorten, cen 
ters, alters, etc., or they may give you trouble 


Lesson Sixteen 
Joined Suffixes 


HIS is one of the most important lessons 
in the Manual and one of the easiest to 
learn. There are twenty-six of the joined suf- 
fixes. Arrange them in some orderly group 
and see if that will not help you memorize 
them ; then see how quickly you can write them. 


Continue “Boxing-in” Plan 


Proceed in the preparation of this lesson 
with the boxing-in plan, and you will be sur- 
prised how easily this long lesson can be 
learned. 

The lesson is so simple and so clear that 
there is nothing of particular importance that 
I should call to your attention. But remember, 
in this lesson and in all lessons, as well as in 
all your work, I am interested in your short 
hand penmanship, your style of writing, the 
readiness and quickness with which you ex- 
ecute your outlines. . 


Supplementary Drills 


OR the benefit of students who missed the 

September lesson drills, and as review for 
all of you, a few words and sentences on the 
first four lessons are presented for practice 
this month. This supplementary series will be 
continued in the next two issues 
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Brighter Than the Sun 


From Popular Research Narratives 
a by Alfred D. Flinn, of Engineering Foundation 


the Williams and Wilkins Company, of Baltimor 


cf 
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article is based on information from Dr. J. A. Anderson, of the Mt. Wilson Observatory 


Pasadena, California, For a fuller account of the experiments, see the “Astrophysical Journal,’ 
January, 1920.) 








A helpful analysis of specimens from the last Blackboard Contest is beginning in this 
month’s American Shorthand Teacher Teachers interested in improving their style of 
notes should not miss these articles. 
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The Might of Monosyllables 


By Dr. Richard Burton 


Formerly Professor ef Literature, University of Minnesota 


N that famous passage in Genesis, “And 
God said, Let there be light, and there was 
light,” it is worth noticing that every word 

is a monosyllable. The effect of this bullet- 
like utterance upon the human race is perhaps 
as great as that of any other sentence of like 
extent known to the race. And I am con- 
vinced that one of the reasons for this superla- 
tive influence is the fact that the thought is 
expressed in short, one-syllabled words, that 
as a result of their incisive brevity wing their 
way to the mark—our minds and our con- 
sciences. 

The might of monosyllables could not be 
more strikingly illustrated. Force, directness, 
the ping of an impact that challenges attention, 
such result is secured by these words of one 
syllable that fairly hurl themselves at our head. 
Other things equal, it can be relied on that 
the short word, the simple word, the word that 
cuts out all ornament, and makes its meaning 
plain as a pike-staff, is the winning word, be 
it for pleasure or profit, utility or artistic aim, 
immediate appeal, or meditative enjoyment as 
we sit down with a good book for a half-hour 
of imaginative living. 


Acquire an Instinct for Monosyllables 


To suggest that in our letter-writing, our 
conversation, or our literary work we exclu- 
sively use monosyllables, would be absurd—it 
would cramp our style, limit our vocabulary, 
and do great injustice to the words of rich 
implication and organ-like sound so frequently 
to be found of polysyllabic size, words ac- 
quired from the various foreign tongues, and 
carrying harmonies, overtones, choral sweeps 
of connotation that vastly enrich the total con- 
tent of our speech resources. Nevertheless, it 
is true that as a basis of a desirable style in 
manipulating English words, the instinct for 
monosyllables, and the acquired power in their 
use is a precious acquirement, whether it be 
a heaven-born gift or an aptitude painfully 
developed by much study and practice. 


Native Words Have Heart- Appeal 


And it is something never to be forgotten 
that these briefer words, more often than not 
of but one syllable, in contrast with the Latin- 
istic words of many syllables, have one char- 
acteristic that gives them immense significance : 


they are native, and root deep in the heart of 
all who use them. 

It is safe to make this generalization: words 
that originate in the emotions, that spring from 
the heart, are words of native derivation. And 
they are commonly words of one syllable, or 
at least, rarely if ever, words of many syllables, 
since the latter imply foreign origin. Home, 
hearth, life, death, love, hate—how surely these 
symbols of the fundamental human facts and 
relations are native, brief, monosyllabic! 

When Dickens wished to make his famous 
Micawber a humorous character, he seized on 
a trait of his own father, John Dickens, in 
making him talk steadily in Latinized, elab- 
orate language, unable to say the simplest 
thing without giving it an ornate dress of 
pompous, stilted speech. Nor was that de- 
lightful fictive person a mere caricature, for 
many people, without going so far as Micaw- 
ber, do becloud an unimportant thought with 
verbiage quite out of proportion to the value 
of what is said. 


Say the Simple Thing in a Simple Way 


Dickens, in his “David Copperfield,” has 
drawn in the person of a charming droll an im- 
age of a familiar human tendency not to fit the 
thinking to the word, but to substitute rhetoric 
for plain speaking. One of the great lessons of 
life has been learned when we are willing to 
put into practice the principle of saying a 
simple thing in a simple way. 

Of ‘special worth for study and imitation, 
therefore, are those writers who can be pointed 
to as models in this matter of simplicity, direct- 
ness, and native quality of language, writers 
ow vocabulary leans to the words, one syl- 
abled or two, with a world of meaning packed 
pregnantly into a small compass, words be- 
speaking the Anglo-Saxon roots of the tongue, 
and having for the ear a certain rugged 
strength, or staccato beat that suggests re 
current piston strokes. An indescribable homely) 
ease, too, is the effect of such style; it is like 
meeting a man in slippered relaxation instead 
of evening full dress. 


The Might of Monosyliables 


The diction of the Bible gives the note I 
mean, and so does Bunyan, whose manner is 
bottomed on the Bible, as we know. Modern 
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writers like Stevenson and Kipling, to name 
only two, have this homespun quality at their 
best, though with them it is often modified, 
to the enrichment of their style, by elements 
foreign-born, and involving free use of the long, 
polysyllabic words that make for music and 
afford opportunity for happy modulations and 
harmonics in place of simpler melodies. Never- 
theless, the style of both these masters will 
on analysis be found to be dominantly of Anglo- 
Saxon strength and simplicity, which is but 
another way of saying that the might of mono- 
syllables is exampled in their work. 

Hear, for instance, the following single brief 
sentence from Kipling’s “The Light That 
Failed.” 


He had never before seen men in 
bulk gone back to their beginnings. 


It is a description of a battle field, the day 
after the battle, and its terse grimness is con- 
gruous with the depicted scene, while the words 
are rapped out as if a drum were beating 
requiem above the slain. 

The use of the word requiem brings to mind 
the universally loved poem by Stevenson to 
which he gives that title, and it happens to be 
an excellent example of the quality in language 
use I am talking of. It is of great emotional 
appeal in its elegiac way, and, if examined 
closely for its style of diction, it will be found 
to consist, with the sole exception of the word 
verse, in the second stanza, of simple, mostly 
monosyllabic, words of native origin. 

Of extremely few poems of the English 
tongue of equal length can this be said. Notice 
the reiterant iambic beat of the words, giving 
an effect of finality that matches the thought; 
just that impression of grave, sweet, deep- 
souled satisfaction that could not have been 
so well indicated by any other measure, nor by 
whatever eloquence of more richly embroidered, 
classic-born language: 


REQUIEM 


Under the wide and starry sky 

Dig the grave, and Ict me lie. 
Glad did I live, and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me; 

Here he lies, where he wished to be 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill. 


Adding Grace 


No doubt a too exclusive devotion to mono- 
syllabic effects would maim the music that 
comes from free-flowing many-syllabled words 
woven into sentences full of sonorous reverber- 
ations. The Bible, while beyond question 
based, as we have said, upon an Anglo-Saxon 
predilection for native words, gives ample tes- 
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timony to the value of longer words, skillfully, 
commingling the two kinds of effect; the bit 
of the monosyllable, with its assurance of 
sinewy strength, and the Latinized linguisti: 
loveliness, where elements of music are super 
added. Sometimes, the two seem to be kept 
apart, much depending on the author’s mood 
and subject matter. Consider, for instance 
the twenty-third Psalm, “The Lord is My 
Shepherd,” a sublime example of simplicity, 
and then beside it place such a magnificently 
ornate thing as the chapter of Ezekiel which 
Moulton in his Modern Reader’s Bible calls 
“The Wreck of the Good Ship Tyre.” No 
finer use of that element in English which i 
contributed by the classical tongues conjoined 
with Anglo-Saxon flavors can be anywher: 
found. 


Compounding 
It should also be noticed that the fuller 
and freer-sounding words that we mostly asso 
ciate with the foreign-derived elements of Eng 
lish, whereas the native words are shorter and 
so often monosyllabic, are not seldom applied 
from the native word-horde, after all, by th« 
device of compound formation. Loving kind 
ness, for illustration, is practically one word 
and sometimes so written. It is beautifull) 
native, yet gets the effect of a four-syllabled 
word, it will be seen, exactly like the Latin 
born tribulation in accentuation. This habit of 
compound formations goes deep into the Eng- 
lish linguistic past, and is entirely in con- 
sonance with the genius of the tongue. It has 
fallen into comparative disuse in modern Eng- 
lish, but there are signs aplenty in contempo- 
rary style of its rehabilitation, writers of talent 
evidently recognizing what a fine, and largely 
neglected, resource this making of compounds 
is. We are more likely today to say blood- 
tie than the tie of blood, which once would 
have been the preferred way. The former, it 
can be felt, is closer-knit, draws the thought 
into a more forceful unit of effect. 


Return te Native Resources 


By this well-handled use of native compound 
formations, then, any loss on the side of music 
in manipulating the terse monosyllabic speech 
can be happily supplemented by making use 
of the innate powers of English for polysyllabic 
formations not Latin or Greek, nor derived 
from Romance tongues like French, Italian, 
or Spanish, but true-born English coinages. 
The fact is that English, unlike some of the 
other Germanic tongues, such as German and 
Dutch, has for centuries, and particularly ever 
since the renaissance which threw so many 
thousands of words of classical origin into 
English for assimilation, somewhat neglected 
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its own native powers in word-choice and 
word-formation, and it was not until the ex- 
ploitation of the Old English by modern 
scholars, assisted by such writers as William 
Morris and others, that a reaction came in 
favor of restoring these pristine capacities of 
English expression. Those now coming into 
the educational opportunity can take advan- 
tage of this return to native resources, as an 
elder generation could not do. And as part of 
it, more and more all interested in broadening, 
enriching, and glorifying English style must 
have a sense of what is here called the might 
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of monosyllables, because the monosyllable 
might be termed a symbol of this sentiment 
which could be embodied in the motto, “Eng- 
lish for the English.” 


A Happy Mean 


The might of monosyllables blent with the 
music of polysyllables—there is a combination 
in which strength and charm mingle to produce 
effective results in English expression. He, 
who, wishing to secure such happy effects, 

(Continued on page 150) 


Charles Lee Swem in a New Role 
By E. Lillian Hutchinson 


LL Gregg Writer readers are, 

of course, familiar with the va- 
ried and notable accomplishments of 
our managing editor—with his achieve- 
ment as the World’s Shorthand Cham- 
pion, his career as personal secretary and 
official reporter for President Wilson for 
eight years, his reporting skill on difficult 
assignments, and his authorship of “Intensive 
Exercises in Shorthand Vocabulary Building,” 
which was published only a few months ago. 

To this signal list of achievements Mr. Swem 
now adds the production of a thrilling mystery 
novel, “Werewolf,” published for the “Crime 
Club,” by Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Garden City, Long Island. 

Just step into any book shop, and there you 
will find it, in its futuristic yellow and black 
and red jacket, on the shelves with the best- 
selling mystery stories. 

Now of course we're not going to tell you 
the story, for you'll want to read it and thrill 
over every page, but the following quotation 
from the review published in the New York 
Herald-Tribune will give you just a taste of 
what you have in store: 

All those who wish to be scared out of a week's 
growth have only to purchase this horrific tale of 
frightful howls in the night, murder at its worst and 
creeps enough to wreck the average nervous system 
until daylight comes again. Ever since Gregory 
Thistlestane was cursed by an old witch, members of 


his family have been dying off to the accompaniment 
of inhuman shrieks presumably made by a werewolf 


in action, and one reader was pretty sure 

that the gypsy hag encamped near Thistle 

wood had something to do with it all. Still, 

you may possibly suspect Devil, the police 

dog; Jules, the half-breed; Mme. Thérése, 

the clairvoyant, or the romantic narrator. Mr. 

Swem enters the mystery field with an under 

standing of the uncanny and a full-blown talent 
for producing thrills therefrom 


this is not so far removed from 
Mr. Swem’s previous experience as one 
might suppose. In fact, on the book jacket 
he tells how he came to write a mystery story : 


And all 


As is well known, Mr. Wilson was a confirmed lover 
of mystery stories—I might almost say an addict to 
them. It was his single reading relaxation; he read 
no other fiction. When I essayed to write, I naturally 
wrote a mystery story. 


He does not say here what is also true, that 
his close contact with the Secret Service gave 
him abundant opportunity to observe methods 
of solving mysteries at first hand. 

It is interesting for us to note, too, several 
little allusions tucked in here and there to 
Roosevelt, to Taft, to Wilson, and that part of 
the story is located in Paris, which Mr. Swem 
visited while with Wilson. The main 
part of the story is located in New Jersey, the 
boyhood home of Mr. Swem. 

And when you come to the perfectly plausible 
unwinding of the seemingly baffling situation, 
you will say, “I wonder when Mr. Swem will 
write another mystery novel.” 
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Shorthand—An Art 


ORTY years ago this year, an ambitious 
F young shorthand enthusiast brought out 

a twenty-eight page booklet containing a 
shorthand system. The system was new, dif- 
ferent, and revolutionary. It did practically 
what had been attempted only in theory before ; 
it built a shorthand system upon the elements 
of movement which had made the Roman 
script alphabet almost universal for longhand 
writing. In addition, its other characteristics, 
as, for instance, the inclusion of vowels as they 
occurred in the outline, made its eventual rec- 
ognition, as a popular and a scientific instru- 
ment, inevitable. 

That system (the system you write) is 
rapidly achieving a universal vogue among 
all English-speaking peoples. Incidentally, it 
is written in many other languages as well; 
but in this country it is used and taught almost 
exclusively, with a like condition promising 
to come about in England and the British 
possessions in a short time. This remarkable 
progress in the space of a single generation, 
however, not only marks the success of a man 
and a shorthand system, but it is the most re- 
cent chapter in a reform that the world has 
been busy upon since man first expressed an 
idea by means of a written sign. 

Language is not a science, but an art. It is 
an evolution—the attempt of man to conform 
haphazard and restricted speech sounds to some 
system that would definitely mean one thing to 
every other man familiar with the key to the 
system. Literature, or the picturization of 
speech sound, coming many ages after the first 
language, found a complex, inconsistent, and 
highly fluid foundation upon which to build 
its own art, the art of writing. Any approach 
to the study of literature, or anything per- 
taining to it, should be made with that fact 
in mind, that all writing is nothing more or 
ess than a picturization of spoken speech. That 

xplains everything—the multitude of obscure 
ales, the preponderant tendency to exception 
ind the idioms that are susceptible to no ex 
jlanation at all. 

Thus was the beginning of writing made 
to fit a thing that was neither an art nor a 


science, but a folk collection of sounds. Which 
was bad cnough—this fitting of a consistent 
picture to each folk sound; but the thing 
became very bad indeed when the races began 
to intermingle and one language system met 
another and lived in daily intercourse with it, 
and each race tried to make its pictures fit the 
allied sounds of the others. It could not be 
done. Some tried to assign a picture to every 
variation of sound, but there were not enough 
distinctive pictures, or characters, to go around 
The Chinese are the only race who have ever 
adhered to this practice—with the consequence 
that it takes half the lifetime of a Chinaman 
to learn the individual pictures for the multi 
tude of words that are taken care of by th« 
twenty-six letters of our Roman alphabet. 

This restriction of the material from which 
the pictures were to be made added further 
troubles to those optimistic souls who hav 
been busy through the ages devising a system 
of written language. They have succeeded in 
building up a really remarkable instrument, 
but many of their defeats are visible in the 
arbitrary dicta, the rules that do not rule, and 
particularly the senseless spellings of our lan- 
guage today. But we are a conservative race, 
and for generations we have religiously ad 
hered to an instrument that we have found 
workable, though admittedly cumbersome and 
burdened with inconsistencies. 

Yet along with our inherent conservatism, 
in language as in other pursuits, has gone a 
tendency to progress, a tendency to revis« 
where it is evident we have not yet attained 
perfection. One of the outstanding symptoms 
of this progressive tendency in language was 
the birth of shorthand. Longhand is notori 
ously too long to represent the few sounds 
that it does, and it is highly inflexible. It 
is significant that modern shorthand was 
launched, not as a means of brief writing for 
the purpose of reporting speech, but essen 
tially as a language reform. All the earl) 
shorthand authors were hailed as innovators 
in the realm of language. They had the vogue 
of prophets; waves of enthusiasm, resembling 
religious zeal, swept over the land, and mis 
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sionaries went out to surrounding territories 
and into foreign countries to spread the gospel 
of “Writing and Spelling Reform.” 

Everybody was going to write shorthand, 
and all the imperfections of writing were going 
to be cured at one stroke—spelling, inflexi- 
bility, and the need for abbreviation. Well, 
the reform did not “take”; everybody did not 
learn shorthand. Many reasons can be ad- 
vanced for the failure, not the least of which 
is that the “cures” offered (i.e., the shorthand 
systems of those times) were as arbitrary and 
as abounding in inconsistencies as longhand 
itself. At any rate, shorthand did not displace 
longhand, and the art, falling back on the 
quality wherein it had the most to offer—its 
brevity—did admirably succeed in making an 
undisputed place for itself in the reporting of 
speech. To this day shorthand is associated 
with reporting and its allied activity, amanuen- 
sis work in the business office. 

Shorthand will never absolutely displace 
written language as such, and only the un- 
reasoning zeal of those early apostles of pho- 
nography could have blinded them to the recog- 
nition of such a fact. We now have a system 
of shorthand based on longhand itself. Its 
virtues are the virtues of longhand, its im- 
perfections the imperfections of longhand only ; 
it requires no additional manual skill that has 
not been already created in writing longhand; 
and when written with the same care as long- 
hand, it possesses the same legibility. But as 
a race we are not writers; we are too im- 
patient, too indolent of effort. Most of us 
cannot read our own longhand because we 
find it too long and write it hurriedly; yet 
having by shorthand cut that effort down to 
a third or a fifth what it was, we “dash off” 
our shorthand with the same prodigality of 
care as we do longhand. Possessing an instru- 
ment adapted to intercommunication, and which 
with ordinary care can be used for intercom- 
munication, at a saving of at least two-thirds 
the writing time, we yet nullify its potential 
worth by the same impatience of care and 
effort that characterizes us in all our ordinary 
endeavors. 

Shorthand is an art today in which a great 
pride can be taken by its followers. If it is 
not a science, it is only because it is raiment 
for something that is not a science. When 
language becomes a science, shorthand has in- 
herent qualities which will place it in the same 
category, but so long as language is an art 
and not a science, so shorthand will be an 
art. Its imperfections are not inherent within 
itself, but are part and parcel of the imperfec- 
tions of the language. 

It is possible that shorthand may eventually 
become a universal art for all, not to displace 
longhand but to supplement it. Until such 
time cemes, we imay take pride in the fact 
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that we who do now use it are followers of an 
art which has inherent within it the cure for 
our longhand ills; an art, too, that is a corner- 
stone of the vast organization of modern 
business. 

—C.L.S. 


When Disaster Rides the Skies 


HE poster painted by Cornelius Hicks 

which Chapters of the American Red Cross 
will display throughout the country from No- 
vember 11 to 29, inviting the people to join 
the Red Cross for another year—you have al- 
ready noticed a reproduction of it in this issue 
—symbolizes the services of relief and rehabili- 
tation provided by the “Greatest Mother” when 
disaster strikes. Throughout the past year the 
Red Cross has been engaged continually in 
disaster relief work at home and has extended 
assistance in many catastrophes abroad. The 
Red Cross offers each one of us an opportunity 
to do our bit of “giving” during this Thanks- 
giving season. 


Business Men Take Greater 
Interest in Commercial 
Education 


‘4 HERE is growing consciousness of the 

importance of definite preparation for 
business occupations,” reports J. O. Malott, 
specialist in commercial education for the 
United States Bureau of Education. “People 
are realizing more than ever that better prep- 
aration for these occupations usually results 
in greater vocational efficiency and contributes 
to vocational and social happiness. Business 
men have recently taken a greater interest in 
commercial education because they appreciate 
the relations of vocational efficiency to the 
efficiency of the business community. Educators 
have given increased attention to this phase of 
education in order to develop a balanced pro- 
gram that will meet the best interests of the 
individual, the business community and society 
Colleges and universities have made remark- 
able progress in meeting the needs of education 
for business.” 
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Desire—The First Law of Gain 


Penmanship Studies—II 


(Continuing the series from October) 


OMEWHERE I read this: 
“If you had a fairy wishing ring, what 


one thing would you wish for? Wealth? 
Honor? Fame? Love? What one thing do 
you desire above everything else in life? 

“Whatever it is, you can have it. What- 
ever you desire wholeheartedly, with single- 
ness of purpose—you can have. But the first 
and all-important essential is to know what 
this one thing is. Before you can win your 
heart’s desire, you've got to get clearly fixed 
in your mind’s eye what it is that you want. 

“It may sound paradoxical, but few peopk 
do know what they want. Most of them 
struggle along in a vague sort of way, hoping 

like Topsy—for something to turn up. They 
are so taken up with the struggle that they 
have forgotten—if they ever knew—what it is 
they’re struggling for. They are like a drown- 
ing man—they use up many times the energy 
it would take to get somewhere, frittering it 
away in aimless struggles—without direction, 
exhausting themselves, while getting nowhere. 

“You've got to know what you want before 
you stand much chance of getting it. You 
have an unfailing ‘Message to Garcia’ in that 
Genie-of-your-Mind—but you have got to 
formulate the message. Aladdin would have 
stood a poor chance of getting anything from 
his Genie if he had not had clearly in mind 
the things he wanted the Genie to get. 

“Without vision the people perish’ did not 
refer to good eyesight. It was the eyes of the 
mind that counted in days of old just as they 
do today. Without them you are just so much 
power ‘on the hoof,’ to be driven as a hors« 
or an ox is driven. And you are worth but 
little more than they. 

“But given vision—imagination—the ability 
to visualize things—there’s no limit to your 
value or to your capabilities 

“Just as the effect you get from electricity 


depends upon the mechanism to which the 
power is attached, so the effects you get from 
your own power depend upon the way you use 
it. We are all of us dynamos. The power is 
there—unlimited power. But we've got to 
connect it up to something—a task—or some 
work to do.” 


A° I said last month, you must start some 
where, and knowing what you are starting 
The ability to 
write shorthand rapidly and accurately is the 
proper step toward the accomplishment of your 


out for is the initial step. 


ambition right now. If you mastered the drills 
given last month, you made a good start. 


Shorthand Movement Derived from Longhand 


Just as a reminder that shorthand is derived 
from longhand, and, therefore, not necessarily 
dificult to write, I am giving you another 
evolution study: 


Evolution Study 


Note that & and g curve slightly at the bx 
ginning and have the greater depth of curvature 
at the end; whereas, r and / have the deeper 
curvature at the beginning. This is the natural 
movement of the hand as shown by the strokes 
to be found in longhand 

Observe on the first line of Drill 9 that the 
small longhand letter r embraces two short 
hand combinations, &t and tr. T assumes ar 
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upright position both after k and g and before 
r and /, and should always be written that way 
for the graceful and facile joinings afforded. 


Drill Nine 


Of LR LE I 6 eae 


OO RV RV OV OY Oe ey 


ey OY OY OC NY DE 


Me Pte a OF og 
he ae, —Y 


4 , s 
ou A mm fo 


— or — 
' OE EG AS sll 
" atest clade aaadll tins 


Write the longhand r first, in order to ac- 
quire the motion involved; then practise the 
individual shorthand outlines beginning with ki. 
Make the curve properly; do not form an 
angular stroke. Write ¢ short and almost per- 
pendicular. 

Gt is written the same as kt, except that 
g is longer. Observe slant and proportion. 

Practise kd and gd in like manner. 

Tr is short and should be made swiftly, with 
scarcely a perceptible pause at the angle. Slide 
around angles ag quickly as possible. 


Drill Ten 


LOO x 


SO DO =p OT 
ne a ee 
BP POD OE IO” 
aT am eT 
a ie tac uty 


ry ; 
eg ee? ig ™ pee grr 
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You will not be able to maintain the sa: 
angle in writing d and ¢ in the combinatio: 
found in Drill 10. Nevertheless, you must no! 
make lazy, lopping characters. Remembe: 
there may be a tendency in fast writing 
carry the hand a little above the line in writin; 
m and » and you must, therefore, make a d 
cided upward stroke for d or t, although it i 
not as perpendicular in these combinations 
after k and g and before r and /. 


Reversed Curves 


The habit of writing the reversed curv: 
correctly is important, and I suggest that yo 
acquire the knack of it as quickly as possibl: 
Please note that gl, kr, lg, and ré are writte: 
quite flat, while gr, kl, rg, and lk are writt: 
with a hump. The rule is that the hump, whic! 
naturally results from the joining of revers« 
curves, is “ironed out” in curves of equa 
length, but preserved in curves of unequa 
length, thereby, making the outlines more dis 
tinctive than they would otherwise be und: 
the stress of fast writing. 

The exercises at the beginning of each lin 
of Drill 11 will be helpful in acquiring th 
motion involved. 


Drill Eleven 


—_—* 
eo<— nn ee ad 


— 
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a 
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Needless to say, the reversed curves ar 
to be written with one impulse of the pen 
that is, without pausing between the curves 

Compare your writmg frequently with th 
exercises in Drill 12. 


Drill Twelve 
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Circle Joinings 


Considerable practice may be necessary in 
order to be able to fit the circle up snugly to 
the back of the first curve, but if you will re- 
trace with your pencil the illustrations given 
here before attempting to transfer them to 
your notebook, you will find that they are really 


easy to write. 
Drill Thirteen 


nn ye Ee” 


— 


"ue 


Make a good distinction in the size of the 
vowels—the small circle is tiny and the large 
circle quite large. Do not forget to maintain 
proportion in the length of the curves, and 
preserve proper formation. 


Speed Drills 


The twofold purpose of the sentences in 
Drill 14 is to furnish review practice on the 
ombinations already studied, and to afford a 
lrill in speed practice. Read the shorthand 
utlines first. Should any of them give you 
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trouble in writing, practise them individually 
for a while before writing the sentences as a 
whole. Write smoothly, continuously, and 
fluently, lifting your pen promptly as you 
finish an outline, thereby securing the grace- 
ful “get-away” or tapering end-stroke on each 
outline. 


Drill Fourteen! 


Key to Speed Drill 


The gale made him giddy. Dick will lead the air 
men in the air. The grim lad will go in the rig. Drag 
the tricky lake late in the day. Kelly can go in an 
hour. Dale will give the cattle hay. 


Are You Preparing for the Contest? 


The big international shorthand writing con- 
test will be announced next month—the Annual 
O. G. A. Contest. Thousands of students all 
over the world try for honors in this contest 
They are practising these drills with a determi 
nation to win. Why not make that your am 
bition, too? 











-- 


See eee eee eer 








Cc. T. contests. 


eee eee | 


C. T. Contest and C. T. Certificate Activities Discontinued 


In order to give our Credentials Department time enough and space enough in 
the magazine properly to develop our other certificates, it has been decided to dis- 
continue all the Competent Typist activities of the department. 

For some time we have felt the pressure of space and we have eliminated this 
particular certificate because it is the only one of our credential activities which 
duplicated in any way those of any other examining body. Although the Competent 
Typist tests possessed many features not to be found in any other typewriting test, 
many teachers found that they had time only for one such activity and consequently 
were unable to make use of this service. 

No further C. T. tests will be published, and of course there will be no further 
However, we shall publish the names of those who have already won 

Honorable Mention. 


<=sasaees 


ease 
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More Club Prizes—Competent Typist Awards 


(Continued from the October issue) 


Maitland, High School, 
La Plata, Missouri 
(76.3, net, 1 error) 

Vetris Carter, Reitz High 
School, Evansville, In 
diana (76.3, net, 1 
error) 

Forrest Pettycrew, Union High 
School, Phoeniz, Arizona 
(76.3, net, 4 errors) 

Mary A. McArdle, Madonna 
High Sehool, Aurora, 
Illinois (76.3, net, 

5 errors) 

Hazel Vaara, High School, 
Lead, South Dakota 
(76.2, net, 4 errors) 

Anna Bradney, Balboa High 
School, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone (76.2, net, 
5 errors) 

Anna Jochim, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Lilinols 
(76.1, net, 2 errors 

Wilmer Feldman, Madison 
College, Madison, Wis 
consin (76.1, met, 4 
errors) 

Cella Lesser, High 
Rome, Georgia 
net, 4 errors) 

Nellle Stewart, Mulvane High 
School, Mulvane, Kansas 
(76.0, net, 2 errors) 

Mary Lynch, High School, 
South Brownsville, Penn 
sylvania (75.9, net, 

3 errors) 

Marie Kriz, 8t. Vincent 
School, Oshkosh, Wiscon 
sin (75.9, net, 4 errors 

Earle J. Yohe, Rider College 
Trenton, New Jersey 
(75.8, net, 2 errors) 

George Cooper, Marseilles 
High School, Marseilles 
Illinois (75.8, net, 

4 errors) 

Ethel Simard, St 
Academy, Salem, 
chusetts (75.8, 
5 errors) 

Ruth Campbell, 
Lead, South 
(75.8, net, 5 errors) 

Leonard Olsen, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (75.7, 
net, 2 errors) 

Alice Crooks, High School, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
(75.7, net, 4 errors) 

Laura Brault, St. Joseph's 
School, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts (75.7, net, 

5 errors) 

Edward Kostainsek, Virginia 
High School, Virginia, 
Minnesota (75.6, net, 
3 errors) 

Mildred Jung, Technical High 
School, St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota (75.6, net, 

3 errors) 

Roma 8teinmeyer, Senior 
High School, Norfolk, 
Nebraska (75.6, 4 er- 
rors) 

Leonce C. Belanger, St. 
Joseph's School, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts 
(75.6, met, 4 errors) 

Bernice Aeschliman, The Gal- 

lagher School, Kankakee, 

Tilinols (15.5, net, 

6 errors) 


Adah 


School, 
(76.1, 


Joseph 
Massa- 
net, 


High School 
Dakota 


Rose Colick, South High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 
(75.4, net, mo errors) 

Annie Fordyce, Lincoln High 
School, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington (75.4, net, 3 
errors) 

Marie Molter, 
Watervliet, 
(75.4, net, 4 errors) 

Loulse G. Olsen, Washington 
Missionary College, 
Takoma Park, Washing 
ton, D. C. (75.4, net, 
5 errors) 

Virginia Cain, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, 
California (75.3, net, 

2 errors) 

Katherine Gerum, Tacoma 
High School, Tacoma, 
Washington (75.3, net, 
3 errors) 

Oscar Hajek, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (75.2, net, 

5 errors) 

Helen Hall, Detroit Commer 
celal College, Detroit, 
Michigan (75.1, net, 

3 errors) 

Helen Moore, Community 
High School, Farmington, 
Illinois (75.1, net, 

5 errors) 

Florence Hilbrich, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois (75.1, net, 

5 errors) 

Ruth Truchoweski, St. Joseph 
High School, Ironton, 
Ohio (75.1, net, 5 
errors) 

Thyra Downs, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (75.0, net, 
no errors) 

Edna Ozaki, McKinley High 
School, Honolulu, Hawati 
(74.9, net, 1 error) 

Ada Ward, Community High 
School, Hillsboro, Illinois 
(74.8, net, 3 errors) 

Linnea Gord, Tacoma High 
School, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington (74.8, net, 

4 errors) 

Marjorie Huffman, Border 
Business College, Fort 
Erie, Ontario, Canada 
(74.7, net, 3 errors) 

Ruby Heller, The Gallagher 
School, Kankakee, Illi 
nois (74.7, net, 4 er- 
rors) 

Mitsue Fujii, MeKinley High 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii 
(74.6, net, 4 errors) 

Lila Anderson, High School, 
Lead, South Dakota 
(74.6, net, 4 errors) 

Fannie Sessions, Washington 
High School, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota (74.6, net, 
4 errors) 

Marthe Albert, Edmundston 
Composite High School, 
Edmundston, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada (74.6, net, 
5 errors) 

Marcella Ruenzel, High 
School, White Lake, 
Wisconsin (74.5, net, 

1 error) 

John Wallace, High School, 
Nevada, Missouri (74.5, 
met, 2 errors) 


High School, 
Michigan 


Anna Heimerl, St. Ann's 
School, Buffalo, New 
York (74.5, net, 4 er- 
rors) 

Philomena M. Marrongelli, 
Catholic Girls’ High 
School, West Philadel 
phia, Pennsylvania 
(74.5, net, 5 errors) 

Lavinia Webber, High School, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
(74.5, net, 5 errors) 

Elizabeth A. Wenzel, Senior 
High School, Iron Moun 
tain, Michigan (74.4, 
net, 3 errors) 

Marie V. Ruff, St. Paul's 
School, Wilmington, Del- 
aware (74.4, net, 4 
errors) 

Rhoda Sisson, Woodbury Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia (74.3, net, 4 
errors ) 

Marylee Phelps, High School, 
Nevada, Missouri (74.3, 
net, 5 errors) 

Carolyn Yankus, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (74.3, net, 5 
errors) 

Irene Larsen, High School, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 
(74.2, net, 1 error) 

Eleanor Davis, Cleveland, 
Ohio (74.2, net, 2 er- 
rors) 

A. Schoblaske, St. Vincent 
School, Oshkosh, Wis 
consin (74.2, net, 3 
errors) 

Evelyn Schaefer, St. Ann's 
School, Buffalo, New 
York (74.2, net, 4 
errors) 

Alta Gilliland, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mis- 
sourl (74.1, net, no 
errors) 

Dorothy Jensen, St. Alphonsus 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
(74.1, net, 3 errors) 

Lorraine Heinzl, St. Vincent 
School, Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin (74.1, net, 4 errors) 

Margaret Cleary, St. Philo- 
mena School, Chicago, 
Illinois (74.1, net, 

4 errors) 

Catherine Oliver, High School, 
Haddon Heights, New 
Jersey (74.1, net, 

5 errors) 

Mary Downs, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (74.0, net, 
mo errors) 

Mildred Winandy, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago, 
Tilinois (14.0, net, 

4 errors) 

Margaret Pahl, Detroit Com- 
mereial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (74.0, net, 

5 errors) 

Anastasie Bernier, Presenta- 
tion of Mary School, 
St. Alme, Quebec, Can- 
ada (13.9, net, 4 errors) 

Dolores Hilbrich, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois (73.9, net, 

4 errors) 

Dorothy Bair, State Normal 
School, New 
Jersey (73.9, net, & 

errors) 


Bernice Snitzen, St. Phik 
mena School, Chicago 
Illinois (73.9, net, 

5 errors) 

E. A. Milke, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroi 
Michigan (73.9, net 
S errors) 

Cecilia Studer, The Gallagher 
School, Kankakee, Ill! 
nois (73.9, net, 5 errors 

Mary George, Grove City 
College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania (73.8, net 
2 errors) 

Margaret Sary, Detroit Com 

mereial College, Detroit 

Michigan (73.8, net, 

3 errors) 

Garela, High School, 

Albuquerque, New Hexic 

(73.8, net, 4 errors) 

Arthur Kanzler, Reitz Hig! 
School, Evansville, In 
diana (73.7, met, 5 
errors) 

Viola Snyder, Thompson 
School, York, Pennsy! 
vania (73.7, met, 5 
errors) 

Alice Nootnagel, Tacoma Hig! 
School, Tacoma, Wash 
ington (73.6, net, 1 


Joe 


error) 

Mildred Greene, Lincoln Hig! 
School, Tacoma, Wash 
ington (73.6, net, 1 
error) 

Ellene Essig, Woodbury Co! 
lege, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia (73.6, net, 

3 errors) 

Antoinette Masse, St. Louls 
Academy, Lowell, Massa 
chusetts (73.5, net, 

3 errors) 

Laurance Dohler, Community 
High School, Hillsboro, 
Iilinois (73.4, net, 
no errors) 

Claire Hennessy, St. Alphon 
sus High School, St. 
Louls, Missouri (73.4, 
net, 1 error) 

Adah Armstrong, Grove City 
College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania (73.4, net, 
4 efrors) 

Anita Mau, 


waukee, Wisconsin 
(73.3, net, 1 error) 

Armildridge Shunk, State 
Teachers’ College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri (73.2, 
net, 1 error) 

Causette Angers, St. Joseph's 
School, Worcester, Massa 
chusetts (73.2, net, 

2 errors) 

Helen Miurs, McKinley High 
Sehool, Honolulu, Hawaii 
(73.2, net, 4 errors) 

Bernice Hanson, South High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 
(173.2, net, 5 errers) 

Henrietta Dieschbourg, Al- 
vernia High School, 
Chicago, Illinois (13.2, 
net, 5 errors) 

Margaret Collins, St. Philo- 
mena Scheol, Chicago, 
Tilinois (13.1, net, 


on pege 133) 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to b a : Practice 
the test article until yay secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges- 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

ination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending ached on not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “‘plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totaling 
more than five errors, are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 
good only until the 25th of the month 
following publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 
No fee is charged for speed tests. 














Husley supplies us with the mat- 
ter for our test this month. See if 
you cannot make your notes as mas 
terly as was his science. 


It is very plain and elementary truth that 
the life, the fortune, and the happiness of 
every one of us, and, more or less, of those 
who are connected with us, depend upon our 
knowing something of the rules of a game 
infinitely more difficult and complicated than 
chess. 

It is a game which has been played for 
untold ages, every man and woman of us 
being one of the two players in a game of his 
of her own. The chessboard is the world, 
the pieces are the phenomena of the universe, 
the rules of the game are what we call the 
laws of nature. 

To the man who plays well, the highest 
stakes are paid, with that sort of overflowing 
generosity with which the strong shows de- 
light in strength. And one who plays ill is 
checkmated—without haste, but without re 
morse. 


0. A. T. 


Junior Test 


WHY DON’T YOU LEARN 
SHORTHAND? The following 
remarks on this subject, by Dr. 
Frank Crane, make an easy and in 
teresting plain copy test for your 
Junior O. A. T. Certificates. Center 


it well, remember! 


Why don’t you learn shorthand? 

Every human being ought to have some 
sort of craft by which, in a pinch, he can 
earn a living. He ought to be able to do 
some kind of work for which the world is 
willing to pay money. 

Also She 

For no matter what a girl’s circumstances 
she should master some trade or occupation 
whereby she can support herself in’ inde- 
pendence. 

To know shorthand is better than having 
your rich uncle leave you ten thousand dol- 
lars. You might lose the money, and you 
probably would spend it, or someone would 
get it away from you, but a knowledge of 
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shorthand is a treasure that “moth nor rust 
doth not corrupt nor thieves break through 
and steal.” 

You will need, first, a firm determination 
to persevere. Make up your mind to stick to 
your study regularly every day, no matter what 
happens. Get up an hour earlier in the morn- 
ing. Morning study is the best. 

Next, remember that the secret of mastery 
is Repetition. Repeat, repeat, repeat. It’s the 
continual going over and over a subject that 
brings skill, much more than intense concen- 
tration. Success is a matter of unremitting 
practice. 

Next, don’t be in a hurry. Don’t be sloppy- 
minded. Master each lesson before you go 
on to the next. Get things exactly right. 
Practise and practise and practise until it 
comes easily. 

There is hardly any business in which you 
may engage where shorthand will not be found 
useful. 


Senior Test 
Part I 


Copy in your best style these re- 
marks on Dietetics, using single 
spacing to give you wider margins, 


DIETETICS. A balanced dict is one that 
includes all the food elements in the right pro- 
portion to meet the requirements of nutrition. 

Foods consist of Proteins, Carbohydrates, 
Fats, Mineral Salts, and Water. 

There are certain other accessory substances 
essential to the diet, being necessary for growth 
and the maintenance of health. These sub- 
stances are called Vitamins. 

While vitamins cannot be measured in terms 
of units of weight, foods may be classified 
according to whether they are very rich, moder- 
ately rich, or poor in vitamins, and some foods 
contain none at all, Milk, dairy products, 
fresh fruits and vegetables (especially green 
leaves) abound in vitamins. Nuts, unrefined 
grains, eggs, and products prepared therefrom 
also rank very high as sources of vitamins. 

The animal body, like an engine, requires 
energy or fuel in order that it may do work. 
When you move any part of your body, it is 
at the cost of fuel, just as surely as one must 
feed gasoline to the motor to move the auto- 
mobile. This energy is supplied by the organic 
matter—fats, carbohydrates, and proteins of 
food—and is measured by the calorie, the unit 
of measurement of the heat liberated when 
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burned in the body. This unit of energy is 

the amount of heat required to raise the tem- 
rature of four pounds of water one degree 
ahrenheit. 

One ounce of Proteins yields 113 Calories; 
one ounce of Carbohydrates, 113 Calories; and 
one ounce of Fats, 255 Calories. 

A balanced meal is composed of 10 to 15 
per cent Proteins, 20 to 30 per cent Fats, and 
60 to 65 per cent Carbohydrates. 


Part II 


Tabulate the data in these five 
groups % under the heads “Use” and 
“Source.” Reduce the information 


given under “Use” to a word or two. 


Group 1—Proteins. Use in the Body—Pro- 
teins are of the most importance because they 
repair the tissues of the body and supply ele- 
ments essential for growth and maintenance. 
S a cheese, eggs, lean meat and fish, 
legumes (peas, beans, lentils), cereals and nuts. 

— -—Carbohydrates. Use in the Body 
—Supply heat and energy. Are converted to 
and stored as fat in the body. The cellulose 
carbohydrate also furnishes the bulk necessary 
to a healthy condition of the digestive tract. 
Source—Starches in cereals (which include 
flour pastes such as macaroni and spaghetti), 
some vegetables (such as potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes and peas), sugars (such as honey, cane 
sugar and syrup), and fruits. Cellulose and 
woody fibre are found in vegetables (especially 
leaves) and in “whole” grain products. 

Group 3—Fats. Use in the Body—Furnish 
heat and oo, and supply fatty tissue. Fats 
furnish more than twice as much heat or energy 
as proteins or carbohydrates. Source—Butter, 
cream, oils, fat of meat and of certain fish 
(such as salmon and tuna), and nuts. 

ype 4—Mineral Salts. Use in the Body 
—Absolutely essential to all parts of the body. 
There is a steady daily excretion which must 
be replaced through the food. Lime, phos- 
phorus, and iron are minerals of the greatest 
importance, and due to faulty selection, the diet 
is frequently deficient in them. Source—Milk, 

eggs, fruits, vegetables, legumes, bran and 

“whole” grains are rich sources. Spinach is 
especially rich in iron. 

Group Water. Use in the Body—The 
major part of the body is water, and since it is 
continually being evaporated and excreted it 
must be replaced. One can live many days 
without food but will quickly perish if water 
is lacking. Sowrce—Beverages and all foods 
to varying extents. 


[These tests are good only until December 25, 1928.) 
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rances Roeder, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Mlinois 
(73.1, net, 5 errors) 

verett Booth, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit. 
Michigan (73.1, net, 

5 errors) 

Ruby Cassady, John Greer 
High School, Hoopeston, 
Iilinois (73.0, net, 

2 errors) 

Eleanore Waldron, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois (73.6, net, 

5 errors) 

Talma Allison, Thompson 
School, York, Pennsyl- 
vania (73.0, net, 5 
errors) 

Mary L. Bates, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (72.8, net, 

3 errors) 

Irene Nowak, Academy High 
School, Erie, Pennsy!- 
vania (73.8, net, 5 er- 
rors) 

Helen Robinson, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Springfield, 
Tilinois (72.7, met, 1 
error) 

Marie Biederman, High 
School, Independence, 
Kansas (73.7, net, 

2 errors) 

Florence Sehmidt, Thompson 
School, York, Pennsyl- 
vania (73.7, net, 2 er- 
rors) 

Lorraine Beyer, Convent of the 
Good Shepherd, Denver, 
Colorado (13.7, net, 

2 errors) 

Agnes BR. Olezewska, Immacu- 
late Conception High 
School, Trenton, New 
Jersey (172.6, net, 4 
errors) 

Edith Andrews, Lincoln High 
School, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington (73.5, net, 2 
errors) 

Gerald Heiser, High School, 
Independence, Kansas 
(72.5, net, 4 errors) 

Marie Yunker, St. Alphonsus 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
(73.5, net, 5 errors) 

Russell Staines, Thoma Bust- 
ness College, Yakima, 
Washington (73.4, net, 
no errors) 

Florice Siegle, State Teachers’ 
College, Kirksville, Mis- 
sourt (72.4, net, 2 
errors) 

George M. Schirra, St. Mary 
School, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania (72.4, net, 

3 errors) 

Esther Winslow, Union High 
School, Phoenix, Arizons 
(72.4, net, 4 errors) 

Margaret Arsenault, High 
School, Yarmouth, Maine 
(72.4, net, 5 errors) 

Mary Farko, Tacoma High 
School, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington (72.3, net, 3 
errors) 

Marjorie Spurbeck, Horace 
Mann High School, 
Biwabik, Minnesota 
(72.3, net, 3 errors) 

Frances McConnell, Battle 
Creek Vocational School, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
(72.3, met, 5 errors) 
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Gladys Westbrook, Senior 
High School, Beaumont, 
Texas (73.1, net, 

2 errors) 


Elsie Widmark, Denfeld High 


School, Duluth, Minne- 
sota (72.1, net, 3 errors) 


Peg Hall, High School, Ver 
montville, Michigan 
(71.8, net, 2 errors) 
Marchessault, 8t. 
Joseph's School, Wor 
cester, Massachusetts 
(71.8, net, 4 errors) 


Doris 


Plate for the 
September O.G. A. Test 


Thelma Reinhart, Reits High 

Evansville, In- 

diana (72.0, net, 3 er- 
rors) 

Annabel Longley, High School, 
Nevada, Missouri (71.8, 
net, 2 errors) 

Derothy Stilwell, Rosedale 
High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas (71.8, net, 
3 errors) 


Edith Hope, Community Hig! 
School, Hillsboro, Lilinois 
(71.9, net, 3 errors) 

Dorothy Jones, State Teachers’ 
College, Kirksville, Mis- 
sourt (71.8, met, 2 


errors) 

Adelia Bublits, Milwaukee 
Vecational School, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin (71.7, 
net, 3 errors) 


Cathryn Allen, High School, 
Buhl, Idaho (71.7, net, 
4 errors) 

Marcella Bathke, High Schoo! 
Norfolk, Nebraska (11.7, 
net, 4 errors) 

Luciiile Wood, High School 
Norfolk, Nebraska (11.7. 
net, 4 errors) 

Lucille Lowe, High School, 
Centerville, Iowa (171.6, 
net, 2 errors) 

Josephine Waidiey, 
High School, 
Kansas (171.6, 
4 errors) 

Helen Reiser, St. Philomena 

I, Chicago, Tlinols 
(71.5, net, 3 errors) 

Margaret Burke, Madison Co! 
lege, Madison, Wisconsin 
(71.5, net, 3 errors) 

Vivian Mayfield, Colorado 
Woman's College, Den 
ver, Colorado (71.5, net 
3 errors) 

Faye Hiatt, High School, In 
dependence, Kansas 
(71.5, net, 3 errors) 

Eunteca Dennen, Lafkin's 
Business College, Bakers 
field, California (71.5 
net, 4 errors) 

Margaret Simms, St. An 
thony’s School, Garden 
ville, Maryland (11.5, 
net, 5 errors) 

Irene Gramse, High Schoo! 
Colby, Wisconsin (71.4 
net, 4 errors) 

Louise Smith, High School 
vr oe New Merico 
(71.4, . 4 errors) 

Mary Abdoo, Detroit Com- 
mereial College, Detroit 
Michigan (71.4, net 
4 errors) 

Catherine Brennan, St. Al 
phonsus High School 
St. Louls, Missouri 
(71.4, net, 5 errors) 

Marte Kruger, The Gallagher 
School, Kankakee, Tili 
nois (71.3, net, no 
errors) 

Sylvia Haggard, Convent of 
the Good Shepherd, Spo 
kane, Washington (71.3 
net, 3 errors) 

Elizabeth Cooper, Township 
High School, Harrisburg 
Iilinots (71.3, net, 4 
errors) 

Theresa B. Silfies, St. Paul's 
School, Wilmington, 
Delaware (71.3, net, 

4 errors) 

Helen Demetry, 8t. Mary's 
School, Knoxville, Illinois 
(71.3, net, 4 errors) 

Glenna Coleman, Lufkin’s 
Business College, Bakers 
field, California (71.2, 
errors) 

Clara Mueller, Northwestern 
Business College, Chi- 
cago, Tlinols (71.3, net, 
1 error) 

Ray A. Moyer, Detroit Com 
mereial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (171.1, net, 

3 errors) 

Grace Resner, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (11.1, net, 

2 errors) 

Audrey Elucany, High School, 
Ivanhoe, Minnesota 
(71.1, met, 4 errors) 


Rural 
Elmdale. 
net, 
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Marguerite Jeand'heur, De 
troit Commercial College 
Detroit, Michigan (71.1 
net, 3 errors) 

Elvira Madsen, High 
Jordan, Montana 
net, 3 errors) 

Gertrude Morrison, St. Peter 
Commercial School 
Newark, New Jersey 
(71.1, net, 4 errors 

Gertrude Swalinkaviel Te 

nical High School, St 

Cloud, Minnesot 7 

net, 3 errors) 

Behmer, Senior Hig 
Norfolk, Nebraska 

(71.0, net, 3 errors 

Norman Mikalson, Lincoln 
County High Seclh« 
Eureka, Montana 
net, 4 errors) 

Genevieve Kunkel, St. Josep 

School, Peru, Illinois 

(71.0, net, 5 errors) 

Young, Rural High 
School, Elmdale, Kansas 
(71.0, net, 5 errors) 
Elieen Zender, St. Joseph 

School, Peru, Illinois 
(70.9, net, 3 errors 

Hildegard Russell, Senior 

High 8 Key West, 

llorida net, 5 

errors) 

Martin, High 
Lead, South Dakota 
(70.9, net, 5 errors 
Russell Howlett, Washington 

County High School 
Akron, Colorado (70 
net, 5 errors) 

nford Larsen, Grand 
Business Colleg 
Istand, Nebraska 
tet errors 


Schoo! 


(71.1 


16 


Irene 
School, 


wl 


(71.0 


hool, 
70.9, 


Mary School, 


Island 
Grand 


(70.6 


Gold Ring 


Kney, 
School, 
gan 
Eva Fort, 
High 
College, 1 
fornia 
Wanda Dlugolenski, Union 
High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 


High 
Michi 


Central 
Detroit, 


Union 
Junior 
Cali 


Fullerton 
School and 


illerton 


Silver Ring 


Woodbury Col 
Angeles, Cali 


Fitch, 
Los 


Helen 
lege, 
fornia 

Ida Louise Price, 
High School, 
Ohio 

Mary L. 
Powell 
ness, 
vania 

tessie Landsman, 
Technical School 
Girls, New York 

Florence Augustine, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles 
California 

Helen Kingsley, Central Hig 
School, Sioux City, lowa 

Sigridur Brochner, Katharine 
Gibbs Secretarial School, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Irene Morris, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 


Portsmouth 
Portsmouth, 


Eschenburg, The 
School of Busi 
Scranton, Pennsyl 


Hebrew 
for 
City 
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Norman Jensen, High School 
Norfolk, Nebraska (70.6 
net, 5 errors) 

Lucille Stearns, High School 
Lead, South Dakota 
(70.6, net, 5 errors) 

Helen Rudmann, St. Josep! 
High School, Ironton, 
Ohio (70.5, net, 2 
errors) 

Beatrice E. Hayes, 
School, Eckley, 
(70.5, met, 2 

liose Ojanguren, St. Alphonsus 
High School, St. Louls 
Missouri (70.5, net, 

3 errors) 

Kertha Winger, High School 
tattle Creek, Michigan 
(70.5, net, 3 errors) 

Helen Stolsin, High School 

Madison, Illinols (706 

net, 4 errors) 

Perry, High School, 

Independence, Kansas 

(70.5, net, 4 errors) 

Lucile Hays, High School 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
(70.5, met, 4 errors) 

Alberta N. Bausch, St. An- 
thony Commercial School, 
Gardenville, Maryland 
(70.5, net, 5 errors) 

Eves, Woodbury Col- 

Los Angeles, Cali- 

(70.5, met, 5 


High 
Colorado 
errors) 


Viola 


Lenora 
lege, 
fornia 
errors) 

Altine Rogers, St. Joseph's 

Academy, Pendleton, 
Oregon (70.4, net, 2 
errors) 

Florence Leinenkugel, Madison 

Madison, Wis 

(70.4, met, 3 


College, 
consin 
errors) 


0.G. A. 


Eleanor Doherty, Bryant & 
Stratton Business Col 
lege, Buffalo, New York 

Letitia Fogoros, Northern 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Beryle Munson, Polytechnic 
High School, Long Beach, 
California 

Dorothy Lichtenheld, 

Commercial School, 

ver, Colorado 

Colick, South High 

School, Omaha, Nebraska 


Barnes 
Den 


Rose 


Silver Pin 


Commercial 
Atlanta 


Isakson, 
High School, 
Georgia 
Marjorie King, 

of Commerce, 
Michigan 
Winifred Stahly, Woodbury 
Business College, Los 
Angeles, California 
Katharine Merle, St. Mary's 
Commercial High School, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Sveda, Saginaw High 
School, Saginaw, Michi 
gan 
Knop, Western High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 
Freda Ashman, Western High 

School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 
Nellie Fischer, Saginaw High 
School, Saginaw, Michi- 
gaa 


Anna 


High School 
Detroit 


Rose 


Iris 


Singleten, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit 
Michigan (70.3, net, 

2 errors) 

Ruth Facer, St. Joseph School, 
Peru, Illinois (70.3, net 
5 errors) 

Lauretta Schroeder, College of 
St. Benedict, St. Josep 
Minnesota (70.1, net 
1 error) 

Helen Bychowski, Alvernia 
High School, Chicag 
Iilinols (70.1, net 
errors) 

Gertrude Bilyeu, High Schoo! 
Madison, Illinois (70 
net, 3 errors) 

Viola Kanzler, Reitz High 
School, Evansville, I: 
diana (70.1, net 
errors) 

Lottie Bleet, Detroit 

merelal College 

Michigan (70.1, 

3 errors) 

Bourret, St. 

Academy, Lowell 

chusetts (70.1, 

5 errors) 

Ellen Wennberg, 

Lead, South Dakota 
(70.1, net, 5 errors 

Thelma Holzmeister, Girls 
Catholic High Schoo! 
Hays, Kansas (70.0 
2 errors) 

Frederick Frie, 


Ruth 


Con 
Detroit 
net 


Louis 
Massa- 
net 


Noela 


High School 


net 


High School 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
(70.0, net, 5 errors) 

Blanche O’Brien, Moser Col 
lege, Chicago, Illinois 
(70, net, 3 errors 


Awards 


Bruce Cowan, High School 
Windom, Minnesota 

Christine Fisher, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore 
Maryland 

Thelma Walton, Central Hig! 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Frances Miller, High Schoo! 
Colfax, Washington 

George Matesha, Memoria! 
High School, Ely, Min 
nesota 

Merinda M. Grill, 
School, Franklin, 
sylvania 

Emma Schreiner, High 
School, Walla Walla, 
Washington 

Margaret Finn, St. 
School, Roxbury, 
chusetts 

Mary Leuise MecGlinn, 
vens High School, 
easter, Pennsylvania 

Catherine M. Tracy, The 
Taylor Sehool, Phil 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Frances Liamon, Stevens High 
School, Lancaster, Penn 
sylvania 

Emma Sue Baker, High 
School, Muskegon, 
Michigan 

Caroline Wetsky, Hebrew 
Technical School for 
Girls, New York City 

Catherine Bruno, St. Peter's 
School, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Elin Wahlberg, High School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


High 


Penn 


Joseph's 
Massa 


Ste 


Lar 


Now mober, 19 


Arthur Johnson, Lincolv 
County High Schoo! 
Eureka, Montana (7% 
net, 5 errors) 

Wilhelmina Hahn, Madisor 
College, Madison, W 
consin (70, net, 
errors) 

Margery Stephens, 

School, Lead, 

Dakota (70, 

errors) 

Akin, Colorado Wor 

College, Denver, Col 

(70, net, 2 errors 

Nellie L. Starbuck, Stat 

Teachers’ College, Ki: 

ville, Missouri (706 

2 errors) 

Gile, High School 

Merrillan, Wisconsin 

(70, net, 3 errors 

True, High Schoo 

Nevada, Missouri ( 

net, 3 errors) 

Genevieve Hill, High Sct 
Nevada, Missouri (70 
net, 4 errors) 

Norman Jensen, Senior Hi 
School, Norfolk, Nebr 
(70, net, 4 errors 

Merrill Stegeman, Convent 
the Good Shepherd, Der 
ver, Colorado (70, n 
3 errors) 

Mary Szafranski, Technica! 

High School, St. Clo 

Minnesota (70, net, 

i errors) 

Martin, High Schoo! 

San Diego, California 

(70, net, 4 errors) 

Ramona Fetterly, High Sc! 
Phoenix, Arizona (70 
net, 5 errors) 


Hig! 
Sout! 
net ; 


Eva 


Vern 


Lois 


Barnes Cor 
Denver 


Hayes, 
School, 


Charlotte 
mercial 
Colorado 

Adah Culross, High Scho 
Huntington Park, Cai 
fornia 

Vetris Carter, Reitz Hig! 

School, Evansville, I 

diana 

Swindler, High Scho 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Ethel 


Bronze Pin 


Susie Jeffries, Agricultur 
High School, Manassa 
Virginia 

Ellen Wennberg, High Scho 
Lead, South Dakota 

Henrietta Morehouse, Spark 
Business College, She!!y 
ville, Illinois 

Ruth Wilson, High Schoo! 
St. Louls, Michigan 

Helen Murphy, 8t. Domir 
Academy, Jersey City 
New Jersey 

Pearl Quirk, Beloit High 
School, Beloit, Wiscons 

Mary Pierre, Senior High 
School, Princeton, New 
Jersey 

Lois Cowan, High School, 
Neodesha, Kansas 

Eleanor Wheeler, Howard 
High School, West 
Bridgewater, Massachu 
setts 

Temps Champ, Senior Hig! 
School, Beaumont, Tetras 
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Gladys Stormo, High School 
Franklin, New Jersey 
Marie Hahn, St. Mary's High 
School, Carlyle, Illinois 

Grayee M. C. Sullivan, St. 
Thomas" School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 

Della MeKenna, Garfield Hig! 
School, Los Angeles, 
California 

Chester R. Ferguson, High 
School, Morris, Illinols 

Clara Hagg, High School 
Salina, Kansas 

Dena Mitchell, Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas 

Viola Burkey, High School 

Snoqualmie, Washington 

Rose Filburn, Sacred 

Heart School, Loutlevi!l 

Kentucky 


Mery 


Molly 
Alice Gallant, 
Arthur Zent, Union High 


Sylvia Gladstone, High School 


Grace Viets, Brea-Olinda Hig? 


Mary 


Maria J. Felix, 
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Robert E. Lee 
Jackson 


Fagan, 
Gigh School, 
ville, Florida 
Notre Dame 

Academy, Charlottetown 
P. E. I , 


Waco, Texas 
La Grande, 


ira Drescher, Hi 


School, Salinas, Cali 


fornia Madelaine Widasky 


School, 
fornia, 
sie Truninger, 
High School, 
Illinois 


Burlington, Vermont 

Brea, California 
Union Hig! 
Cali 


School, 
trice Nettles, 
School, Hanford, 
fornia 
Barrett, St. 
High School, 
Missouri 


Anderson, 
School, Thief 
Falls, 
Castro's Bus! Elizabeth Stiebig, 
ness School, Santurrs High School, 
Rico by. Ohto 


te 


Alphonsus Alva 


St. Loui 


Porto 


Business Letters 
Out-of-Stock 


structive Dictation,” page 42 


Imogene Seidenburg, 
City Commercial College 


Piedmont, 


ER 


Central 


Margaret Danks, High School, 
Oregon 


gh School 


Tomah, Wisconsin 


High 
Call 


Townshl 
Savanna, 


Everett Lelfson, High School, 
Glencoe, Minnesota 
Lincoln Hig! 


River 


Minnesota 


Union 
Willoug! 


ietter 


Sarah Mortensen, High Schoo 


Sharon, Massachus 
George Matesha, 
High School, 
nesota 
Alma Smith, College of 
merece, Weyburn, 
katchewan, 
Rebecea Bentzel, 
School, York, 
vania 
Casimir Klewecki, Imr 
late Conception H 
School, 
Jersey 
Loulse Gerard, St 
tiea’s Academy, 
Smith, Arkansas 
Van Deem, Cherokee C 
Community High 
Columbus, Kansas 
(Continued on page 


Ely, 


umd 19 


ett 


Memoria! 


Min 


Sa 

Canada 

Thomps. 
Penns)! 


Tac 


lg 


Trenton, New 


Scholas 
Fort 


ountly 
Schoul 


1? 


) 
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Charles 
Nova 


Georgene Taylor, St. 
School, Amberst, 
Scotia, Canada 


Virginia Power, Welch's 
Business College, Oi) 
City, Pennsylvania 

Nellie G. Sunderwirth, Rosen- 
thal School of Commerce 
Columbia, Missouri 

Josephine Fitagerald, St. 
Philomena School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


Ruth Bode, East Technical 
High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Thelma Cumber, Central 


Business College, Kansas 
City, Missouri 


a 


Club Prizes—O. G. A. Awards 


(Continued from page 135) 


Marion Doolittle, Keating 
School of Stenography, 
Spokane, Washington 

Catherine Rose, High 
School, Carthage, Mis- 
souri 

Bessie Husher, Good Shep- 
herd Convent, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Theresa Bollogh, High School, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Zella A. Wyer, Lawrence High 
School, Fairfield, Maine 

Lawanda Shotts, High School, 
Sharon, Pennsylvania 

Dorothy Lange, St. Mary's 
High School, Bismarck, 
North Dakota 

Margaret Short, High School, 
Scituate, Massachusetts 


Anna Cehosich, Thornton 
Academy, Saco, Maine 

Virginia Mosigian, Lawrence 
Commereial School, Law- 
rence, Massachusetts 

Elisabeth Pingree, Cony High 
School, Augusta, Maine 

Dorothy Bartlett, Township 
High School, De Kalb, 
Illinois 

Marguerite Terrell, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut 

Violette Cyr, St. Joseph 

, Salem, Massa 

chusetts 

LaVerne Emerson, Community 


High School, Alton, 
Tilinots 


Pde geil 


Esther Bush, High School, 
York, Pennsylvania 
Alma Wornson, High Schoo! 

Sun Prairie, Wisconsin 
Pauline Fauteux, Mt. Carme! 
School, Willimansett. 

Massachusetts 

Gllberte Gelineau, Precious 
Blood School, Holyoke. 
Massachusetts 

Lillian M. Stokes, St. An 


Pearl Mittelstedt, High 
School, Blue Earth, Min- 
nesota 


Robert Walters, Catholic High 
School, Kansas City, 
Kenses 
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_—” HERE and T HERE 


in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which 


and then of the men who are buildi 


oes in the modern office and a word now 
ng and selling modern office equipment 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 








RETTY Miss 

Marie M. Clark, 

of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Com- 
pany’s staff, is the first 
typist to learn the auto- 
space touch which en- 
ables her to save about 
three thousand finger 
strokes an hour. This 
is done by touching the 
last letter of the word 
and the space bar with 
the same stroke. The 
invention was made by 
B. M. Des Jardins. With a few minor changes 
and a few small parts, the present escapement 
of the typewriter makes a double jump when a 
letter and the space-bar are depressed at the 
same time. This is an idea we have had in mind 
for some time and we wondered when type- 
writers would be adjusted to save so much time. 


~ 


HE general offices of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company were moved in June 
from their long established habitat at 30 Vesey 
Street to 342 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Executive officers and department 
heads in the removal to the Madison 
Avenue address include P. D. Wagoner, 
president; Edward E. Geer, vice-presi- 
dent; J. E. Heahr, sales man- 
ager; A. R. King; George 
Button, manager, exchanged 
machines department; W. D. 
M. Simmons, manager, school 
and advertising departments ; 
H. L. Bridges, sales manager, 
Portable division; F. A. Rob- 
inson, manager, Underwood 
bookkeeping machine depart 
ment, and C. B. Williams, director for Latin 
America. The staffs of the different gentle- 
men mentioned have also been established in 
the new offices. The treasurer, comptroller, 


Marie M. Clark 


Reds-Rack 


and general service man- 
ager continue, however, 
at the Vesey Street ad- 
dress. The quarters at 
30 Vesey Street are now 
also the home of Mr. 
Reed and his metropoli 
tan sales staff on Elliott 
Fisher and Sundstrand 
products. Mr. Crouch 
and his Underwood met- 
ropolitan sales organiza- 
tion remain, as hereto- 
fore, on the ground floor 
of the Vesey Street 
building. Wonder if those folks that moved 
uptown have been lonesome for the rumble of 
the old Sixth Avenue L? 


~ 


N interesting addition to the Weis Com 
pany’s stock is the Redi-Rack, which pro 
vides an arrangement of desk trays to meet 
special and varied requirements of the user. 
The outfit consists of a wooden base with a 
metal frame firmly attached and either three 
or four letter- or foolscap-size desk trays can 
rest in it. They remind one of the skyscraper 
A slight push backwards on the upper tray 
slants the metal frame, making 
the Redi-Rack open. When 
open, of course the boxes are 
all accessible at the same time. 
Any tray can be removed or 
inserted without disturbing 

others. 


~ 


EVERAL changes in the 

executive staff of the Rem- 
ington-Rand organization have 
taken place this summer, Mr. William F 
Merrill, who has been president for many years 
of the Lamson Company, president of the 
American Pneumatic Service Company, and 
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recently connected as an industrialist with the 
National City Company, has taken over the 
position made vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. George P. Wigginton, vice-president and 
general manager. Mr. W. H. Brown, who 
has been associated for many years with Price, 
Waterhouse & Company, public accountants, 
now accepts the position of comptroller. 

The headquarters of the Remington-Rand 
Company have moved 
from New York City to 
the Remington-Rand 
Building, Buffalo. 


ed 


VIDENTLY to re 
lieve the secretary of 
mental strain incident to 
remembering her em- 
ployer’s appointments, the 
C. L. Service Company 
announces the Secretary 
Clock. 
The 
trated, 
eight 
around the bezel, 
one for every 
quarter hour, in- 
to which small 
tabs may be in 
serted. The in 
sertion of such 
a tab sets an 
alarm. At the 
appointed time a 
buzzer will ring 
and sound for 
about five min- 
utes, ceasing, 
however, as soon 
as the tab is re- 
moved. Nota 
tions concerning 
the particulars 
appointment or matter for attention may be 
made upon the tab. Metal clips may also be used 
in place of tabs, the clips being arranged to hold 
business cards, etc. The clock can be set to 
alarm for as many calls as desired and for any 
predetermined time. It is small in size, having 
a twelve-lever movement and silver dial. The 
buzzer is operated by a small flashlight battery 
Pretty “nifty,” as Abe 
him his 


illus- 
forty - 


clock, as 
contains 


slots 


concealed in the base. 
Kabibble would say, if you 
opinion. ‘ 

In fact, Nixson Denton, the columnist, quite 
raved about it. “When the time of appoint 
ment comes,” he said, “sweet chimes call you 
to your duty. Nothing strident, nothing offen- 
sive, nothing to jar the most sensitive ear, but 
effective just the same.” No longer does the 


asked 
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The Secretary Clock 


Electrically Driven Pencil Sharpener 
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executive have to “watch the clock.” He ca: 
concentrate on the job at hand and let Secre 
tary Clock announce, “It’s time to start fo: 
the train.” If you wish to grant a fifteen 
minute interview this little “tick-tock” will 
raise a neat little clamour at exactly the de 
sired time and thus courteously advise you 
and the visitor that you now have anothe: 
appointment. It’s useful in a thousand ways 


Se 


HE device pictured 
below is the inventior 
of P. A. Narverud, of 
Minneapolis. It is a new 
attachment for a_ pencil 
sharpener of the type 
driven by an electric mo 
tor. It comprises an at 
tachment whereby the in- 
sertion of a pencil will 
start the motor and th« 
removal of the pencil will 
act to stop it. An object 
of the invention is to pro 
vide a_ simple 
and efficient 
means readily 
attached to the 
casing of a pen 
cil sharpener, 
adapted to re 
ceive a_ pencil 
and start and 
stop the motor 
by the move 
ment of the pen 

cil itself. 


“e/ 


H E Ger 

lach - Bark 
Company, 

advertising 


low 
wide-awake manufacturers of 
specialties, Joliet, Illinois, produces a novel 
letter opener. The blade is of “Pyralin,” a 
du Pont product, while the handle is of cali 
or cowhide leather stained to match. A very 
effective example of color arrangement is a 
blade of mottled “Pyralin.” This letter opener 
is made of dark colored material for office use, 
or daintier effects suitable for the home. 


we 


ISH you all could have been at the New 

York Business Show, October 15-20 
Lots of interesting things exhibited—but more 
about them later ! 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100 Per Cent Subscription Clubs—Season 1928-1929 


T°HE first installment of our annual Roll of Honor is given below. All the teachers on this 
list have placed The Gregg Writer in the hands of 100% of their shorthand pupils in one or 
more classes. This very fact is a testimony of their professional ability in using so effective! 
me of the most potent helps available for the teaching of shorthand. Also it is a guarantee in 
dvance of the good work which will be done by the pupils in the classes and in their future work 


vith shorthand. 


Arizona 
‘ Swedberg, Hi 
School Miami 


California 
Rose, Chico 
College, Chic 
J. E. Throne, Thror 
Commercial School 
Pomona 
rence Iverson, 
nings, F. J. Pribbk 
and Florence Ric! 
Pribble School of 
Sacramento 
Moreland 
Acack 


ra M 


ness 


Ida Jer 


Bus 
ness, 
ter Cornelia 
Notre Dam 
Watsonville 


Connecticut 


thy W. Burnham, Centr 


lia M 
High 


Chapman, Weaver 
School, Hartford 
CE 
New Lendon 
Mareella BR. Powers, 
Sehool, Rockville 
M. Parson, Hig? 
Torrington 


High 


School, 


Colorado 


Delaware 


ter M. Eneratis, St 
Thomas Convent 
mington 
ter Claudis 
Cathedral, 


Wil 


St 
Wih 


Peter's 
ingtor 


District of Columbia 


ster Mary 
Conception School 
ington 


Immaculat« 
Was! 


Georgia 
Addie Haisfield 
Griffin 


High 


School 


Ilinois 
Hig 


ene Sievert, 
Belvidere 
na M. Moore, Township 
High School, Bement 

ister M. Wenceslaus, 
Blessed Agnes Commer 
cial High School, Chi 
cago 

ister M. Clarissa, Sister M 
Cumigundia and Sister 
M. Philomena, St. Al 
phonsus School, Chicago 
ers @f Notre Dame, 3 


Anthony School, Chicag 


Busi 


High School, Bridgeport 


Norris, Bulkeley Sehoo! 


Sister M. Rita, and Sister M 
Valenta, St. Benedict's 
School, Chicago 

Sister Marguerite, St. Casi 
mer's School, Chicago 

Sister M. Beatrix, St. Martir 
School, Chicago 

Sister M. Celestia, St. Pro 
copius School, Chicago 

Sister M. Agnes Cecilia, &t 
Thomas Apostle School 
Chicago 

Sarah E. Russell, 
High School, 
Lake 

Lottie E 

High 

Thorson, 

Dwight 

Frieda H. Pilgrim, 
Business College, 
port 

Georgia L. Donaldson, 
School, Girard 

Eva Millard, Co unity Hig 
School, Harvard 

Sister M. Gervaise, 
cis Academy, 

G. E. Abernathy, 
School, Morris 

Kenneth W. Conrey, Hig 
School, Mt. Pulaski 

Sister M. Stanislaus, St 

Mary's Academy, Nauva 

Hanson, Township Hig! 

School, New Berlin 

Zulu Z. Wright, High School 
Pari 

Ethel Curtis, Riversid 
field High School 
side 

Mary 
Thomas 
Rockford 

Amy E. Crisler 

High School, Sibley 

De Pazzi, Ursuline 
Academy, Springfield 

Anna A. Blaever, Stanton 

Community High Schoo! 

Stanton 

Dorris, 


Community 
Crystal 


Gascho, Community 
School, Dupo 
DeHa High School 
Brown + 
Free 


High 


St. Fran 
Joliet 
High 


Brook 
River 


Christine, St 
Hig! School 


Community 


Sister 


S. A Township Hig 
School, Taylorville 
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Joseph 


Indiana 


Laura Harris, Benjamin Boss 
High School, Evansville 
Sister Mary Evangela, Reitz 
Memorial High School, 
Evansville 
Irene J. Garfield, High School 
Frankfort 
Biggs, 
Goshen 
Sister Mary Joanna, 8t. Jo 
seph School, Hammond 
Derothy D. Davidson, Senior 
High School, Mt. Vernon 
Bertille Hindelang, Senior 
High School, South Bend 
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Mary High School, 
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High School, 
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Sioux Ci 


Kansas 


Mabel lL. Pinson, High 8 
Abilene 
Gladys M, Van Ordstrand 
Clark County Hig 
School, Ashland 
Lottle M. Clark, High 8 
El Dorado 
Thomas, Junior 
School, Horton 
Christine E. Miller, 
School, Newton 
B. Parker, St 
Memorial 
Olathe 
Hugeline FPugate, High S 
Oswego 
Lillle Gunnerson 
Yates Centen 


Kut! Hig 
Hig 


John 


High S« 


Kentucky 


Adele, Sacred 
Hig 


Sister Mary 
Heart Commercial 
School, Bellevuc 

Frances Van Arsdell, Hig! 
School, Maysville 
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Melba E. Ramedell, T 
Academy, Saco 


Maryland 


Sister M. Maris, St 
beth’s Convent 
Ross J. Blocker, 
Hampstead 


Eliza 
Baltimor 


Massachusetts 


K. Doris Berry, High 8 

Gardner 

A. Child, High School 

Pepperell 

Sister M. Oliverla, Holy 
Trinity Commercial 
High, Roxbury 

Sister Helene Du Crucifix, § 
Joseph Academy, Salem 

Grace L. Woodward, Senior 
High School, Waltham 
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The Twinkling of An Eye 


(Continued from page 124) 
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continued next month) 
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An Unusual Typewriting Record 
Made by Utah High School Student 


hype D. SANGREN, 
a Provost, Utah, high 
school student, has hung up 
a typewriting record that is 
unique in its brilliancy and 
its inclusiveness. His accu- 
racy on the typewriter at 
high rates of speed has won 
for him three portable type 
writers and 25 medals and 
pins offered by the various 
typewriter companies through 
their educational depart 
ments. 

On May 12, 1927, the 
Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany awarded him a portable 
typewriter for writing for 15 
minutes at the rate of 68 
words a minute without error. Nineteen days 
later he wrote again without error for fifteen 
minutes, making 63 words a minute. His re- 
ward was a new Corona typewriter. In De- 
cember, 1927, in competition with all high 
school students using Royal typewriters, 
Sangren was declared National Royal Type- 
writing Champion. His record for fifteen 
minutes was 86.4 words a minute perfect. In 
the 1928 Utah State Commercial Contest, he 
placed first. An unusual typewriting record! 

We asked Mr. Sangren to write us a bricf 


Clyde D. 


statement of the secret of hi 
unusual success. His reply is 
most interesting : 

“My parents have alway: 
maintained that clean living 
wholesome food, and plenty 
of sleep will bring its reward 
I have never tasted tea, cof 
tobacco, nor strong 
drinks, and this I believe a 
counts for my nerve control 
during times of and 
excitement. I have been play 
ing the piano for 
vears and this has helped m« 
a great deal. 

“Mrs. Ethel Spencer has 
been my teacher and much of 
my success is due to her help 
ful instructions and also to my parents, who 
have given me so much support. 

“T used the Rational Typewriting text. | 
started typing in my freshman year and took 
regular class work until this year, when stu 
dent-body activities interfered with my prac 
tice. One who wishes to make a success of 
anything must go into it whole-heartedly, and 
to that one thing I owe my success—practice.” 

We might also add that a glance at his wid« 
awake, smiling face shows a personality that 
is a fitting companion to his exceptional skill 


lee, 


stress 


several 


Sangren 
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The Young Man’s Opportunity 








Msssours 


Mabel W. Baldwin, Rosenthal 
School of Commerce, 
Columbia 

R. D. Shrewsbury, Senior 
High School, Flat River 

Marguerite Kuna, Central 
High School, Louisiana 

Mary Lee Coffman, Lafayette 
High School, St. Joseph 

Sister M. Athanasia, Saints 
Peter and Paul School, 
St. Louis 

Sister M. Petrine, St. Francis 
Borgia Commercial High 
School, Washington 


Mentene 


Sue Digby, Butte Business 
College, Butte 

G. H. Weaver, High School, 
Glasgow 


Nebraska 
Margaret Block, High Selwoo!l 
Alice C. Harvey, South High 

School, Omaha 


New Hampshire 
Virginia EB. Glode, Franklin 
Senior High School, 

Franklin 
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Our Annual Roll ‘of Honor 


(Continued from page 139) 


Gladys Hesser, Hesser Busi 
ness College, Manchester 


New Jersey 


Beryl Worster, High School, 
Closter 

Sister M. Bertranda, Catholic 
Institute, Jersey City 

Clare M. Bets, Senior High 
School, Moorestown 

Sister Catherine Perpetua, St 
Joseph's School, Newark 

Sister M. Athanasia, St. 
Peter's Commercial 
School, Newark 

Sister M. Bertille, Immaculate 

High Sciwol, 


Sister Antonia, St. Joseph's 
School, Union City 


New Mexico 


Raymond Huff, High School, 
Clayton 


New York 


Florence E. Northrop, High 
School, Kingston 

Nellie M. Bowles, East High 
Sehool, Rochester 

Beth A. Kahler, Rome Free 
Academy, Rome 


North Dakota 


Sister Corda, St. Mary's High 
School, Bismarck 

Lois H. Wolff, High School 
Devils Lake 

Sister Augustine, St. John's 
Academy, Jamestown 

Commercial Department, High 
School, Minot 


Obso 

Sister Mary Vincenta, St 
Boniface’s School, Cleve 
land 

Sister Ann Gertrude, St. John 
Nepocucene School, 
Cleveland 

Sister M. Norbert, Sisters of 
St. Francis, Cleveland 

Sister M. Lucretia, St. Mary's 
High School, Columbus 

Freada Z. Miller, High 
School, Crestline 

Sister M. Urban, St. John's 
School, Defiance 

W. J. Fisher, High Schoo! 
Dover 

Loulse Darst, Shore High 
School, Euclid 

Sister M. Rita, Glandorf Vil 
lage School, Glandorf 

Sister M. Francella, St 
Peter's High School, 
Mansfield 
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Sister M. Engelbertha, S« 
Peter and Paul Hig! 
School, Ottawa 


p Oklahoma 
Martha Gran:, Central Hig 
School, Tulsa 


Ovegon 
F. N. Haroun, High Schoo! 
Commerce, Portiand 
Gertrude Walling, Washing! 
High School, Portian 


Pennsyleans. 
Sisters of St. Agnes, Cathe 
High School, Altoons 
Joseph Morits, St. Mary's 
High School, Erie 
Fred C. Burris, Nellie Book 
James W. Campbell. 
A. G. Keener, Calvine 
Marts, 8. Carroll Miller 
and A. Park Orth, 
William Penn High 
Harrisburg 
Gregg Darrow, High Schoo! 


Lemoyne 
Harriet A. Bhodes, High 
Schooi, Millersburg 


(Teo be continued ner! 
month) 
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Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


and 


ees 





writers ambitious to enter the field 


Shorthand Symbols for the 
Chemical! Elements 


that prefixes and suffixes 

are essential parts of 
chemical names to designate 
particular compounds and 
that consequently chemical 
names cannot be abbreviated 
in the manner used for 
abbreviating other English 


I must be borne in mind 


ln the October ts:une im the first 
article discussing ‘‘Chemical 
Shorthand,”’ we cave a list of the 
84 chemical elements as well as 
82 of the “radicals” built up from 
those elements. In this conclud- 
ing article Mr. Leslie explains 
briefly the system of chemical 
nomenclature and the best short 
hand representation 


acid of any element uses 
simply the suffix -ic. Per- 
haps the most widely used of 
all active chemical sub- 
stances is sulfuric acid, which 
is an oxygen acid, as we can 
see by the chemical formula 
HeSO«. There are four 
atoms of oxygen in the mole- 


words in shorthand. 

For instance, the alteration of one letter will 
change a chloride into a chlorite, which, in 
turn, by the alteration of one letter, becomes 
a chlorate—all three entirely different sub- 
stances. 


Distinguishing, Suffixes 


Although limits of space forbid going into 
detail, a few general statements as to the prin- 
ciples followed in naming chemical compounds 
will furnish the beginner a clue to what is 
otherwise a puzzling labyrinth. A binary com- 
pound contains only two elements and the 
name ends in -ide, Examples of this are found 
at the beginning of the illustrative plate printed 
on page 146, 

Ternary compounds contain three elements 
and nearly always end in -te. A great number 
of the ternary compounds contain oxygen as 
one of the three elements. In that case the 
oxygen is not mentioned in the name, being 
taken for granted. Thus the name, calcium 
sulfate, indicates that calcium, sulfur, and one 
other element are present. The third element, 
indicated by the suffix -te but not named, must 
therefore be oxygen. 

All acids contain hydrogen. The binary acid 
may be named like any other compound. That 
is, the acid made up of hydrogen and chlorine, 
for which the formula would be HC1, may be 
called hydrogen chloride. Usually, however, 
it would be called Aydrochloric acid. Many 
acids contain oxygen, and the common oxygen 


cule of sulfuric acid; the salts 
of this acid, being ternary compounds, will end 
in -te, as CuSOs«, which is copper sulfate. The 
fact that this compound is a salt of an oxygen 
acid ending in -ic is shown by the fact that the 
suffix is -ate. 

Very often there will be a series of acids 
or salts each differing from the other only in 
the amount of oxygen. The following table 
will make clear how the addition of each atom 
of oxygen is indicated in the name of the com- 
pound, both the acid and the salt derived 
from it: 


Names of Acids and Salts 


It will be particularly helpful to the beginner 
to remember that an acid ending in -ous always 
gives the salt ending in -ite, etc., as shown in 
the table. 


CHEMICAL SymMspot ComMMON NAME 


HC10, perchloric acid 
HC103 chloric acid 

HC102 chlorous acid 

HC10 hypochlorous acid 
HCl hydrochloric acid 
KC10, potassium perchlorate 
KC103 potassium chlorate 
KC102 potassium chlorite 
KC10 potassium hypochlorite 
KCl potassium chloride 


A study of this table will show that the 
name ending in -ic is obtained simply by adding 
-ic to the root derived from the name of the 
characteristic non-metallic element. In each 
case the formula for this acid must be com 
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mitted to memory, as it is the key to the names 
of the other salts and acids of the same series. 
In other words, by learning the name and 
formula of one acid ending in -ic you really 
learn the names and formulas of scores and 
sometimes hundreds of related acids and salts 
formed by adding or subtracting one or more 
atoms of oxygen. 

As you will see in the table just given, by 
learning the formula and the name of chloric 
acid you have immediately obtained the names 
and formulas of ten acids and salts. This 
number is extended almost indefinitely, because 
most of the acids form salts with dozens of 
other substances besides potassium, which is 
used as the example. For instance, in the 
table, potassium can be replaced with sodium, 
calcium, zinc, silver, etc. 


The acid containing one atom of oxygen 
less than the acid whose name ends in -ic has 
a name ending in -ous as may be seen by the 
formulas for nitric and nitrous acids, HNOs 
and HNOs, respectively, or sulfuric and sul- 
furous acids with the formulas H2SO« and 
H2SOs, respectively. In other words, you 
must memorize the number of atoms of oxygen 
in the acid ending in -ic. Once that is done you 
can give the names and formulas of all the 
other salts and acids of the same series. If 
only one atom of an element is present, the 
symbol stands for that atom. If two or more 
atoms are present the number is indicated by 
a small numeral below the line. 


Follow Same Distinctions in Shorthand 


The same plan may be followed when writing 
these formulas in shorthand, as illustrated in 
the accompanying shorthand plates. It is pos- 
sible in most cases to phrase the forms for the 
frequently-used radicals, as these will be legible 
and distinctive. The sulfate radical, SOs, is 
so frequently written that the so in shorthand 
may be phrased, with a small figure « placed 
beneath. 

When writing the names of the compounds in 
shorthand use the shorthand symbol for the 
element, adding the appropriate suffix or pre- 
fix. That is, in shorthand we write S for 
sulfur. Therefore we write S-ic for sulfuric, 
S-at for sulfate, etc. 

There are many formulas in which an entire 
radical occurs twice. We have, for example, 
mercuric bromate, for which the formula is 
Hg (BrOs)2, meaning that the entire bromate 
radical, BrOs, is to be taken twice. In writing 
these formulas in shorthand draw a long curved 
line under the part which is to be taken more 
than once, writing the proper figure under the 
curved line. The shorthand formulas for mer- 
curic bronfate and lead nitrate, Pb( NOs)2, will 
be found given in the plates as examples. 
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Phrasing 


It is seldom wise to phrase past a figure 
It is good practice to phrase the nitrate or 
bromate radicals because the figure occurs at 
the end. It would not be well w phrase i: 
shorthand a formula like that for sodium chro 
mate, Na2Cr20s, as the small numbers crowded 
together under the single shorthand outlin« 
might give rise to confusion. However, the 
shorthand form of the name, not the formula 
may be phrased as shown on page 146. The 
only exception is the outline for water, H2O 
This should be written as shown in the out 
line for alabaster on page 147. The formula 
occurs so frequently and is so distinctive that 
no confusion should arise. Other similar 
formulas which recur very frequently in your 
own work may be phrased in this manner, 
because if you use them very frequently there 
is no chance of making an error in the number 


The Chemical “Dot” 


A great many substances which form crystals 
contain a certain amount of “water of crystali 
zation,” as it is called. Different crystals re 
quire different amounts of water and very often 
the amount of “water of crystalization” is in- 
dicated in the chemical formula, being sepa- 
rated by a dot slightly above the line, as shown 
in the outline for alabaster. 

In cases where the shorthand writer is in 
doubt about a possible mishearing of a poor 
outline, it may prove helpful to remernber a 
few generalizations about the solubility of 
various substances. Many experiments have 
shown that any compound containing sodium, 
potassium, or ammonium, is soluble in water. 
All nitrates, chlorates, and acetates, are also 
soluble in water. All sulfates are soluble in 
water except those of lead, barium, and stron- 
tium. All chlorides are soluble in water except 
those of silver, mercury, and lead. All car- 
bonates are insoluble in water with the excep- 
tion of sodium, potassium, and ammonium. 


Terms in Organic Chemistry 


What has been said up to this point applies 
only to what is known as inorganic chemistry. 
Organic chemistry, which is the term generally 
applied to the study of the carbon compounds, 
is infinitely more complex. We can, in this 
brief article, only touch upon it. It is from 
the realm of organic chemistry that we get 
those “jaw-breakers” which frighten most 
people away from even an attempt at pronun- 
ciation. An example is the explosive which 
sprang into prominence in the war, Trinitro 
toluene, sometimes written as one word. After 
gagging on that name for a while the press 
and public finally compromised by nicknaming 
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it T. N. T. Of course, there are many names 
n organic chemistry much more fearsome even 
than Trinitro toluene. A little study, though, 
will show that all of these names are built up 
from a relatively small number of “inter- 
hangeable parts” used over and over again in 
lifferent combinations. Even a little acquain- 
tance with some of the combining forms will 
be helpful by making it possible for the short- 
hand writer, even at the beginning, to disen- 
tangle the longer words. 

Here, as in the field of inorganic chemistry, 
there are many forms the making of which 
may be completely changed by the alteration 
or addition of a single letter. You have, for 
instance, ethyl and methyl, ethane, methane, 
and menthane, used frequently alone and as 
combining forms. A few of the other fre 
quently occurring forms are, amyl, amine, 
amino, butyl, propyl, phenol, phenyl, carboxy, 
and aldehyde. 


“Combining” Forms 


In organic chemistry the combining forms 
for the numerals are met much more than in 
inorganic chemistry, where bi- and di- are the 
only ones used to any great extent. In the 
list of organic compounds we find hundreds of 
forms with tri- tetra- pent- and he-x-, indicating 
3, 4, 5, and 6. The combining forms for the 
higher numbers are met with occasionally but 
not so frequently as those just given. If the 
writer will familiarize himself with the com- 
bining forms just given, he will find that when 
he hears the name of an organic compound he 
will recognize nearly all of the component parts 
as belonging to this short list with the excep- 
tion of a few of the terms carried over from 
inorganic chemistry which have been explained 
in the earlier part of this article. 

The difficulty of writing these terms lies in 
their unfamiliarity. Syllables which the writer 
has never heard and which have no meaning 
to him cannot be written. By learning these 
combining forms and syllables the writer will 
be prepared for most organic terms, and the 
few strange syllables can be handled as they 
come. In these two short articles it has been 
possible to give only an idea of the ease with 
which chemical material, apparently so difficult, 
may be written in shorthand, provided that 
the writer has even a smattering of the care- 
fully devised system of chemical terminology 
and abbreviation, and has done some practising 
on the forms given in the shorthand plates 
printed this month and last. 


Learn Them Well or Leave Them 


Let me take this opportunity to reiterate that 
the shorthand devices presented this month 
and last for the writing of chemical material 
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very briefly, but with perfect legibility, must 
either be used in full or let alone. If used 
exactly as given, no conflicts will result— 
granted reasonably good penmanship on the 
part of the writer. If partially learned or par- 
tially applied, conflicts are apt to arise. 


Jacobson's “Speller’’ Great Aid 


The use of Professor Jacobson’s book, “The 
Pronouncing Chemical Formula Speller” can- 
not be too strongly recommended. It is in- 
valuable to the shorthand writer not only as 
an aid to practising the forms but also a guide 
im transcribing, particularly for checking the 
accuracy of formulas. Al!though, of course, 
Protessor Jacobson had in mind an entirely 
different purpose when he compiled his book, 
he could not have made a more useful volume 
for the shorthand writers engaged in that line 
of work, unless he had included the shorthand 
outlines for the forms! 

By following the suggestions contained in 
these two articles and shorthand plates, the 
writer should have no difficulty constructing 
the correct shorthand outlines for the terms 
mentioned in Professor Jacobson’s “Speller,” 
as the pronunciation is given there in every 


case. 
Let Us Hear From You 


It will be a pleasure to receive any sugges 
tions or questions about the writing of chemi- 
cal dictation, and we shall look forward to 
hearing from some of our readers who are 
using their shorthand now for this type of work 


A Lawyer's Use of Shorthand 


(Concluded from page 104) 


“Of course, you know the usual use to which 
shorthand can be put by the business man— 
that of writing the replies in shorthand at 
the bottom of letters received. You see I 
have done that with these letters,” Mr. Greeley 
said, showing us letters on his desk ready for 
the stenographer. 

In discussing shorthand itself, Mr. Greeley 
said that every once in a while he checks his 
outlines with the Dictionary, Phrase Book, 
and Manual, to guard against deviations from 
correct writing. Another means of keeping 
his shorthand correct is the frequent reading 
of well-written shorthand notes such as he 
finds in this magazine, and in the reading 
books printed in shorthand. 

“The stenographers I employ must there 
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iure write ‘Manual’ shorthand, and I find that 
most of them do this Once in a while an 
applicant comes in and shows me some ‘im- 
proved’ outlines! But there the matter ends. 
{ have found from experience that those who 
keep to the Manual principles do the best 
work. The reason for the failure of most 
stenographers is their unwillingness to be 
thorough. If you know the fundamentals, your 
progress can be rapid and sure. This is ab 
solutely so, there isn’t any doubt about it,” 
he said in emphatic tones. 

And again Mr. Greeley turned to his own 
use of shorthand, saying that although he is 
not a speedy writer and never will be, “I write 
much more rapidly in shorthand than I ever 
possibly could in abbreviated longhand, and 
I get readable results. I find it much easier 
to make corrections and changes in my notes, 
too. Incidentally, shorthand enables me to 
make confidential notations during conferences 
with clients and other lawyers which other- 
wise I couldn’t tactfully do.” 

Mr. Greeley summarized his whole attitude 
toward shorthand when he said that he had 
“taken an avocation and made it a useful art.”® 
His conversation came to an end with this 
wish: “How fine it would be if the boys 
and girls going through school would realize 
the wonderful advantage a knowledge of 
shorthand gives them, not necessarily for 
a commercial purpose, but as an accomplish- 
ment.” 


Might of Monosyllables 


(Concluded from page 119) 


avoided the forceful one or two-syllabled words 
as too homely, runs the danger of eviscerating 
his style. And he who, on the other hand, 
draws too much on the music to be got from 
the elements in English of which Latin is a 
type, runs a counter-danger: a flagrant ex- 
ample of which is offered by Samuel Johnson, 
whose extreme tendency towards words a 
foot-and-a-half long (scholastically, sesqui- 
pedalian words) is notorious in our literary 
annals, 

The writings of the late A. E. Freeman, 
noted English historian, may be referred to 
as an example of the other extreme. He was 
a positive fanatic in his tendency to use nothing 
but words (and idioms) of native origin, so 
that within the limits of a brief paragraph he 
will repeat one such word several times, in- 
stead of varying his style with synonyms or 
equivalents found in the elements not of native 
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derivation. At times, this peculiarity produce: 
an effect of monotony and implied a poverty 
of resource in the handling of the tongue which 
was by no means true of him, fine, vigorous 
writer as he indubitably was. 

A happy mean is the desideratum. Johnson 
was too pompously ornate and circuitous, 
Freeman, so to say, too homespun in his man- 
ner. But of the two extremes, Freeman was 
nearer right. He had a keen instinct for the 
might of the monosyllable, and his hang for 
native words and idioms lent a vernacular 
strength and felicity to his expression that 
make him a model in the command of homely 
heart-warming appeals. 

There is a difference between the use of 
native words and idioms, be it added. The 
latter are always right (one should never be 
unidiomatic), whereas with the words them- 
selves, their dominant note should be native, 
but tempered, as has here been set down, by a 
judicious admixture of those ingredients of 
style that testify to classical resources. 

Let it steadily be borne in mind that in draw- 
ing attention to the important place of these 
brief, pungent, homespun words in the general 
manipulation of the mother-tongue, I am only 
emphasizing one aspect of English expression. 
The subject has many sides and the question 
how large a part we should give to the native 
words and locutions is always directly related 
to the particular use of English intended: 
whether it be conversational, or that of more 
formal address; the English proper for private 
correspondence or for public writing in its 
manifold genres and varieties; and also what 
the aim may be—communication, persuasion, 
conviction, or fascination. 

With these reservations understood, how- 
ever, it may be boldly affirmed in summary 
that, as a bullet to its mark, so an English 
monosyllable has the advantage over other 
language, in its power of impact, and its seizure 
of the human emotions. The use of the word 
might to express this infectious force of mono 
syllables is therefore justified. 


A Successful Business Must 


1. Improve processes 

2. Reduce cost of production 

3. Rid distribution of its present wastes 

4. Limit the area of the industrial battle field. 
—Edward A, Filene 
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The Law of Success 





Of The Gregg Writer, published monthly, except July 
ind August, at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1928 
State of New York 

County of New York { ** 

Beiore me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Louis A 
Leslie, who, having been duly sworn according to law 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of 
The Gregg Writer and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 
47th Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, John Robert 
Gregg, 20 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y 
Managing Editor, Charles Lee Swem, 16 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, Louis A. 
Leslie, 16 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its mame and address must be stated and also imme 
diately thereunder the names and addresses of stock 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well 
1s those of each individual member, must be given.) 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; John Robert Gregg, Presi 
dent, 20 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y.; Rupert 
P. SoRelle, Vice-President, 20 West 47th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; W. F. Nenneman, Secretary-Treasurer, 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


(Concluded from page 106) 





Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc. 


oO 





, 


500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Il!l.; Edmund Gregg 
) Prairie Avenue, Chicago, II! 
That the known bondholders, 

ther security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 


mortgagees, and 


more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) Nome 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 


the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
hooks of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the hook 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation fo 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; am 
this affant has no reason to believe that any othe: 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or othe: 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is....... 
(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 

Louis A. Leslie 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day of 
October, 1928. 


| Seal] F. L. Sterbenz 


(My commission expires March 30, 1930.) 
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